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REV. JOHN THAYER THE FIRST NEW ENGLAND 
CONVERT PRIEST. 

The Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda to the Nuncio at 
Paris, September 27, 1783, wrote: “ The bearer of this letter will 
be Mr. John Thayer, a native of Boston in New England, who, 
after a stay of some time at Rome, is going to Paris, to return to 
America. . . . He is a very worthy person, who during his stay here 
felt himself moved by God to abjure the errors of his sect and 
become a Catholic, since which he has given evidence of a true and 
stable conversion. Your Lordship therefore will use your good 
offices in behalf of a very deserving subject.” [Propaganda Docu- 
ments: Records A. C. H. S., Dec., 1910, p. 198.] ‘ 

The Nuncia replied, October 23, 1783: “ When Mr. John 
Thayer, native of Boston, presents himself to me with the recom- 
mendation of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda Fide, I will 
receive him well; and if he perseveres in the intention of adopting 
the ecclesiastical state, to serve his country as a missionary, and 
Mr. Franklin offers no objection to it, I will make use of the 
faculties with which I am invested by Pontifical rescript that your 
Eminence has forwarded to me.” [Jbid, p. 202.] 

Samuel Breck, born in Boston July, 17, 1771, later in life 
became a resident of Philadelphia, where he died August 31, 1862. 
In 1781 he was sent to France to be educated at Soreze where he 
remained four years. He became a Catholic when two years there 
“without the monks having used the smallest effort to turn me 
from the religion of my fathers,” he recorded in his Recollections 
written in 1830. “ The change was due to the act of a young man 
of the greatest piety and application,” but who, within two years, 
“became perverted by the free way of thinking of Voltaire and the 
philosophers of his school.” Breck also abandoned the faith on his 
return to Boston. 

Of Father Thayer he makes this record in his Recollections: 














Rev. John Thayer. 
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“ At the monastery or residence of the priests of Saint Sulpice 
I found a Mr. Thayer a Bostonian who had been a Protestant 
clergyman but was now about taking deacon’s orders as a Roman 
Catholic. The Superior of the community received me with very 
great kindness, and permitted Mr. Thayer to converse a time with 
me—an indulgence seldom allowed to candidates for holy Orders 
during the probationary period at which time they are secluded 
from the world and from books except such as are rigidly theo- 
logical. He was designed for a missionary effort among the sturdy 
Presbyterians [Congregationalists] of his native town and hope- 
less as the task appeared he undertook it two years after and suc- 
‘ceeded in laying the foundation of a flourishing Roman Catholic 
Church and diocese which was for more than twenty years gov- 
erned by M. de Cheverus who is now Archbishop of Bordeaux and 
a peer of France. As I had a hand albeit a very humble one in 
executing this work, I shall in its proper place recur to the sub- 
ject. P. 83. 

“When I was in Paris in 1787, I met there a Roman Catholic 
abbé by the name of Thayer. He was a native of Boston, had 
been a Protestant clergyman, went to France became a Catholic 
and was now a sub-deacon, in the clerical Seminary of St. Sulpice 
at Paris. While at college among the good Benedictine Monks I 
changed to that mode of worship myself and of course was well 
received by the superior when I visited the Rev. Mr. Thayer. 

“He made me promise to assist the young deacon whenever 
he should arrive in Boston for the purpose of opening a Roman 
Catholic Chapel. With this understanding I received the superior’s 
blessing, and returned to America. It was not long before I had 
letter upon letter from the abbé announcing the consignment of 
trunks of books. They came in safe and were carefully housed. 

“This was in 1789 just as the disturbance in France and the 
West Indies threw a few well educated Frenchmen into Boston. By 
and by Monsieur l’Abbé himself made his appearance after my 
zeal for the Pope’s Church had cooled off and I was now again 
a Protestant. 

“T had the consent of my family to aid the new priest in 
establishing his chapel which was done with all the manner of 
solemnity and without the smallest opposition for persecution in 
Boston had wholly ceased. We fitted up a dilapidated and deserted 
meeting-house in School Street that was built in 1716 by some 
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French Huguenots and it was now converted into a Popish Church 
principally for the use of the French Romanists. A subscription 
put the sacristy or vestry room in order, erected a pulpit, and 
purchased a few benches. A little additional furniture and plate 
was borrowed. 

“At length everything was prepared to solemnize the first 
public Mass that was ever said in Boston—in a town where thirteen 
years before the Pope and the Devil were annually promenaded 
through the stréets and finally burned together, leaving it doubtful 
then which was the greatest rascal of the two. I attended the 
Mass and carried around the begging box a quétur. This was the 
commencement of the Roman Catholic Church in Boston. Thayer 
was succeeded by M. Matignon and he by the celebrated Cheverus, 
now Archbishop of Bordeaux.” 

Without entering into a relation of the career of Father Thayer, 
who became contentious, erratic and a trouble to Bishop Carroll, 
suffice it to say that he went to Ireland and died at Limerick. The 
annexed letter of his to Bishop Carroll shows the condition of the 
Church in Boston in its early days. 

La Poterie, to whom he refers, was the Founder of the Church 
in Boston, but had to be dismissed by Bishop Carroll. His Pastoral 
Letter, Formula of Discourse and other papers relating to him may 
be read in RESEARCHES, January, 18869. 


THE CHURCH IN BOSTON, 1790. © 

REV. JOHN THAYER TO BISHOP CARROLL, ‘ 
Boston, January 6, 1790. 

Rev'd Sir:—I troubled you with a letter from N. York, in 
which I gave you my idea of the chapel in the place. Things in this 
town are perhaps worse. The Catholics are exceedingly few, not 
above fifty or sixty at most & those very poor for the most part, 
I am positive that they must have great difficulty to maintain a 
single priest, much less can they maintain two of us. Besides 
this, La Poterie (who is actually here and in poverty) has run 
the church so deeply in debt that it wili be a long time before it 
will emerge from its present situation. I, therefore, wish you to 
place Mr. Rosselet in another parish as soon as possible or he will 
be in some measure useless here on account of his language; seems 
to be his own desire, as he has expressed it to an other person tho’ 
not to me. I suppose he will soon write to you on this head. I 
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pray you to do this speedily or his long & tedious disposition of the 
exercises at chapel might be an obstruction to my zeal & to the 
good which I may produce in this place. The reception which I 
received from the Governor, from the ministers, from my family 
& in fine from all classes of people is the most flattering & is an 
omen perhaps of good success; tho’ I am prepared for & expect 
opposition. I wish you, Sir, to be kind enough to send me an 
express permission to duplicate at discretion, likewise a directory 
as you’ve altered it—English one. I have the honour: of being in 
union with your holy sacrifices, Sir, 


Your very humble & Obedient Servant, J. THAYER. 


Sir:—I once more beg you not to put me in shakles by per- 
mitting any priest to officiate in the N. England States unless 
authorized by me. In this town especially one priest is sufficient 
at present. My reason for mentioning this so often is my fear lest 
religion, which is at present—an ebb,—still suffer from some in- * 
truder. I should wish for an authentic paper in Latin from you 
constituting me superior of the mission in N. England under you, 
which I might be able to show to every arriving priest. I suppose, 
Sir, you believe my intention so pte as not to wish this from 
desire of domination or superiority. 

I’ve said, Sir, Mr. Rosselet is long & tedious in disposing his 
chapel exercises; v.g., on a week day of obligation, when people 
can hardly find time for a low mass he’ll say or sing two litenies, 
four prayers & give I benediction in 1 morning, & in 1 afternoon 
he’ll have vespers, benedictions, & a spiritual reading, tho’ only 
four or five people can attend & cannot understand one word out 
of four which he says. Some have told him he keeps them too 
long in the cold, & he answers we might never think it too long to 
be in God’s House. Be kind, Sir, to present my respects to Mr. 
Walsh & family & to pray him to send me my affairs by the first 
occasion its sure. My address is The Rev’d Mr. Thayer, at Mr. 
Campbell’s, Water Street, Boston. Pray Mr. Walsh to be par- 
ticularly watchful that they be placed in the dryest & steadiest part 
of the vessel, otherwise they'll be greatly damaged. [Baltimore 
Archives, unindexed. ] 

[Other Letters, papers, items relating to Father Thayer may 
be found in THE RESEARCHES for 1900, pp. 14-15, 159, 170, 178, 
180; for 1909, p. 49; for 1907, p. 69; for 1909, p. 367. 
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APPEAL OF BISHOP CONWELL OF PHILADELPHIA TO 
ARCHBISHOP PLESSIS OF QUEBEC FOR PERMIS- 
SION TO COLLECT FUNDS IN MONTREAL AND 
QUEBEC TO ENLARGE OLD ST. JOSEPH’S CHAPEL, 


1821. [From Quebec Archives.] 


QuEBEc, October, 1821. 


The lay Trustees of St. Mary’s Church in Philadelphia having 
usurped the right of appointing a Pastor in defiance of the Bishop’s 
authority, and He the said Pastor of their appointment being since 
excommunicated for exercising the functions of the Sacred ministry 
in virtue of the commission held under them. . . . The Bishop and 
clergy and the parishioners were obliged under these circumstances 
to leave the church to themselves when they retired into a little 
chapel called Saint Joseph’s—which being too small for even the 
third part of the congregation, and consequently the great majority 
of the people being under the disagreeable necessity of worshipping 
in the open air, it became necessary to rebuild the said church of 
St. Joseph’s, which is now in a state of progress, and which, when 
completed, will relieve the suffering people from the persecution of 
Trustees and make the Catholic religion be respected and flourish 
not only in Philadelphia but throughout the United States in general. 

The friends of religion in Philadelphia finding their own re- 
sources inadequate towards accomplishing this object, advised the 
measure to that effect, of applying for charitable aid and assistance 
in Quebec and Montreal, where the clergy and the people of all 
ranks have been ever celebrated for their beneficence and love of 
religion. 

The clergy of Montreal would willingly favour this applica- 
tion if His Lordship of Quebec would have the goodness to sanc- 
tion it by his recommendation. 


The execution of this unpleasant office being the province of 
the clerical order, it was proposed that the Rev’d Mr. Cummiskey 
should proceed on this occasion without delay, who not being very 
willing to undertake the commission alone, at least till next year, 
when it was considered that it might be then too late, the bishop 
therefore consented to give the sanction of his presence to the 
Project. 











Bishop Conwell Seeks Ursuline Nuns. 


BISHOP CONWELL OF PHILADELPHIA SEEKS 
URSULINE NUNS AT QUEBEC IN 1821. 


In 1821 Rt. Rev. Henry Conwell, Bishop of Philadelphia, 
visited Quebec and Montreal to collect funds for the enlargement 
of Old St. Joseph’s chapel and to endeavor to procure Ursuline 
Nuns to found a convent of that Order in his Episcopal See. The 
following is his appeal to Archbishop Plessis, of Quebec, relative 
to the Ursulines: 

Quesec, Thursday evening, Oct. 25, 1821. 

My Dear Lord:—lf there is any thing improper in the idea 
of my wishing to carry the object of the enclosed representation 
into effect, I beg your Lordship will excuse it, on the principle 
that nothing but a sense of duty and a desire to promote the 
interests of religion could possibly prompt me to it. 

It is necessary to defeat the Jacobinical disposition which 
prevails among a certain class of citizens in the United States; 
otherwise religion will be lost there for ever; now is the time. 
The case is come to a crisis. When they are conquered, which 
must be the case, with God’s assistance, by eeaaed and forti- 
tude, they will never attempt the like again. 

The next thing most essential to us is the establishment of a 
nunnery of Ursulines, which we entertain great hopes of; as there 
are 3 young ladies in Philadelphia, each of whom has an inde- 
pendent fortune of 10,000.00 dollars, making 30,000.00 who would 
be very anxious to enter into a religious State, for the purpose of 
educating their own sex and saving souls in Philadelphia. On our 
coming here they begged of me to make a representation of this 
and to strive to obtain two Sisters to form them when they would 
have a suitable situation for them, which they expect to have pre- 
pared next summer. 

I submit this together with the enclosed to your Lordship’s 
consideration and I have the honour to be with the greatest love 
and respect, My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most humble and obedient servant, 

HENRY CONWELL, 
Bishop of Philadelphia. 
To the Most Rev’d Doctor Plessis, 
Archbishop of Quebec, &c. 





Dana snes 
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This desire of Bishop Conwell to have an Order of Sisters— 
a nunnery—in Philadelphia had been that of Rev. Ferdinand 
Farmer in 1786. On June 22, 1786, he wrote Rev. John Carroll, 
Prefect Apostolic, saying: 


“T spoke to Mr. FitzSimons concerning the Nunnery; as far 
as I understand he approves of it but rather in the country. He 
said he would write himself to your Reverence. I mentioned some 
scheme about it in my last. Might we not think that a fit chaplain 
for that purpose was come in this year.” [Archives Balto.| 


- “Mr. FitzSimons” was Thomas FitzSimons the signer of the 
- Constitution. ‘ 


On the Bishop’s return to Philadelphia he wrote Archbishop 
Plessis : 


PHILADELPHIA, January 6, 1822. 


My Dear Lord:—I would have written to you long since but 
waited the final issue of several pending suits in the civil courts, 
which I cannot even yet give you a full account of, as some of 
them remain undecided. One material point is determined in 
favour of authority and ecclesiastical discipline, that is, that the 
Supreme Court will maintain and support every church and sanc- 
tion exclusions (excommunications) when proceeded in according 
to the respective laws or canons of the church or sect, be it what 
it may. The Trustees have involved us into great expenses; the 
cause however of the church will triumph and much good will be 
derived from these proces to the Catholic Church universally 
throughout the United States and eventually elsewhere. 

I have nothing to add at this present time further than to 
return infinite thanks for your kindness and that of your good 
clergy, hoping, when winter is past, to have an opportunity of 
expressing these sentiments viva voce to your Lordship in person. 
In the mean time I hope to be informed of your state of health 
and more specially if your leg is better. 

I wrote by mistake to Mr. l’Abbé Desjardins instead of Mr. 
Robert respecting the Religieuse, and omitted making the enquiry 
at Boston as in as much as we contemplate having a Nunnery of 
Ursulines here before many years elapse, and that the person of 
whom there was question might be a great treasure to us, I thought 
it would be better to have her ourselves and hope to give her 
encouragement accordingly. 
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Wishing your Lordship health with every blessing for a long 
series of years, I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect 
and love, My Dear Lord, your ever devoted Brother 

and humble servant in Christ, 
HENRY CONWELL, 

Bp. of Philadelphia, &c. 
Right Rev'd Bishop Plessis. 4 


I wish the Religieuse could be induced to come here. She 
could remain with the Sisters of Charity established here, until the 
intended establishment could be formed. 

The three Ladies will proceed to Quebec immediately after 
winter, about May. Rev’d Mr. Cummiskey intends to accompany 
them. But I have good reasons for thinking that it would be better 
that an old priest should conduct them; and probably I shall be 
going there myself just about that time. In consequence of which 
you will have the goodness to make an observation to that same 
effect—after I shall have written to you again upon that subject— 
without giving this as my idea, lest he should suspect that I wished 
to contravene his intentions; and when I see Your Lordship, I 
shall give vou further reasons. 

I wish to give my best respects with the compts of the season 
to all the Rev’d Gentlemen:. Mr. Robert, Monsieur le Curé, Mr. 
McKeagney, Mr. Parant, Mr. Turgeon, Mr. Demers, sans oublicr 
beaucoup de Comts aussi a Mr. Desjardins, 4 Mr. Daulé et & Mr. 
Bédard. 


A Monseigneur 
Joseph Octave Plessis, 
Evéque de Québec 
a Québec, En Canada. 
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FATHER SALMON, MISSIONARY IN KENTUCKY, DE- 
SCRIBES TO BISHOP CARROLL HIS JOURNEY 
FROM BALTIMORE AND THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHURCH AND THE CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE 
OF THAT STATE—1799. 

May 27, 1799. 
Most Reverend My Lord:—I hope you have been informed of 
my safe arrival in Kentucky: for my good friends Messrs. Badin 
and Fournier wrote to your Lordship by the first opportunity they 
met with, a few days after my landing and they told me they had 
mentioned me in their letter for this reason. Joined with the 
desire I had of becoming in some measure acquainted with the 

Country, I delaid till now to give you an account of my travel, from 

your City to the place I live at present. It was very long and 

tedious from Baltimore to Getsbury we spent 18 days, on Novem- 
ber 25th we alighted at Mr. Dubois a Frenchman who keeps store 
there. Five days after I took a boat bound to Limestone, but 
hardly with any success; for the water being very low and the 
weather cold and frosty we were detained weeks on the Ohio. 

We froze many, many times on that river. We were obliged to 

put to and land at many different place. We even unloaded once 

for fear of any fatal accident, as the river proved very dangerous, 
quite full with ice which ran down very thick in a dreadful manner. 

At last a great fall took place and brought on Limestone where 

I immediately took another boat the rapids. On the 22 of January 

I landed at Louisville with great joy, and thanked God, in tolerable 

good health but for want of 2 waggon to carry my baggage I was 

obliged to wait for some days. When I had one, I could not 
proceed, because the Salt river became too high to be crossed 
over; so that I arrived at Mr. Badin’s but on the last day of 

January. On this fortunate day I had the satisfaction of Saluting 

my two worthy co-operators. For on the same day Mr. Fournier 

called upon Mr. Badin who returned home from his apostolick 
mission, soon after my entering his house. We directly talked 
about the great affair I was come for; few days after I visited 

Catholic Congregations and began to exercise the sacred functions. 

It has been agreed between us that I should attend Beardstown 

[Bardstown] and Hardin’s Creek—congregations about 20 miles 

distant from each other, so every fortnight I give church near 
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Beardstown [Bardstown] where there are about 70 families and 
likewisé I go alternatively to Hardin’s Creek where is almost the 
same number of Catholics. 

I can not help confessing, My Lord, there is a great deal of 
work for my little capacity. I hardly can serve so many people, 
tho’ I give them all my time. Our... is very difficult in these 
quarters, for the plantations being so far and distant from each 
other. I have not yet any decent place of worship. Each of my 
Congregations have begun to build a Church, but the difficulty of 
raising money in the Country and the backward dispositions of 
the individuals do not permit me to tell your Lordship when they 
will be finished. 

I do not know likewise, My Lord, whether it will be in our 
power to return you the money your Lordship advanced for my 
journey, for money is very scarce within remote Country and those 
who got any are very, very hard to part with it. I have not yet 
been able to obtain from my numerous Congregations the sum 
necessary to buy a horse which I| absolutely want to have. Our 
people have no idea of generosity and are quite strangers with the 
disposition of making any sacrifice. They are mean, narrow- 
minded. 

I cannot, my Lord, give you any intelligence of Mr. Bubsot (?). 
We separated from each other at Welling [Wheeling]; he started 
from thence one day before me and reached the falls four weeks 
sooner than I. I heard there that he was not yet determined upon 
his going to port St. Vincent rather than New Orleans; therefore 
I know not in which place he is now. 

I live with Mr. Badin according to your advice and I shall 
continue so till I have a house built upon a piece of land which 
Mr. Lilly, a gentleman of Beardstown Congregation, gives to the 
Church; this land is of 80 acres of wood and lyes about 8 miles 
from Beardstown. It would be great deal more convenient for the 
Congregation and for me if I could settle on Mr. Combs land, 
because I should be near a church which is more than half built, 
but I am afraid it will never be the case, for Mr. Combs will not 
depart from the successive churches on which he has agreed with 
Mr. Badin who wrote to your Lordship about it. He requires to 
be served gratis, he, his family and heir to the fourth generation 
and exempted from all expense for building or supporting Churches. 
This seems to me so much the more extravagant, as his family is 
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composed of ten children who can make up a hundred families 
before 40 years. I refused to accept of the deed on any other 
terms than your Lordship mentioned to Mr. Badin. 

Tho’ [torn out] to the greatest part of his children that I 
would not [torn out] them till he acquiesce to my proposals. I 
doubt but I shall succeed; because he is very obstinate man. He 
and his wife do not frequent sacraments any more. Please, My 
Lord, to favor me with your Lordships advice about that affair and 
drawing the deed of Mr. Lilly’s land, being unacquainted with the 
laws of your Country. 

Messrs. Badin and Fournier beg me to present to your Lord- 
ship their most respectful Compliments; I entreat you will be so 
kind as to . . . in your powerful prayers and most Holy sacrifices 
that I may obtain from the Father of Mercy all the assistance. I 
want to work effectually for increasing his Kingdom, propagating 
His faith and promoting His glory. This is all my ambition and 
desire. With these sentiments, I have the honor to be with the 
utmost respect, My Lord, Your Lordships 

most humble & most Obedient Servant, 
Mr. SALMON, 
Missionary Priest in Kentucky. 
My direction is at Mr. Badin’s or Gwinns near Beardtown. 
SAL. 


To Right Rev’d Doctor Carroll, 
B’p of Baltimore. 


[Father Salmon died of exposure the following winter near 
Bardstown. Father Salmon was born in Diocese of Bois, France.| 
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THE ACADIANS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


_ On November 19 and 20, 1755, the Hannah and the Three 
Friends arrived at Philadelphia with over three hundred of the 
Acadians. A few days later the Swan arrived with others. The 
total number cast upon Philadelphia was 454. They were not 
strangers nor unfortunates to be welcomed, though not a third 
of the number were ablebodied men, the officials of the day feared 
them and the people were averse to their presence. The operations 
of the French in Western Pennsylvania, and their dreaded approach 
to this city, kept the people in constant terror, and that a number 
of French Catholics should be brought to this city at a time when 
the authorities were in alarm about the operations of armed French 
Catholics to the westward, was thought hazardous to the peace 
and safety of the people. 

Governor Morris wrote to Governor Shirley, of New York: 
“The people here, as there is no military force of any kind, are 
very uneasy at the thought of having a number of enemies scattered 
in the very bowels of the country, who may go off from time to 
time with intelligence and join their countrymen now employed 
against us, or foment some intestine commotion in conjunction with 
the Irish and German Catholics in this and neighboring Provinces.” 

A recruiting company of a regiment at New York was here 
at the time. In the fear shown by his letter, Governor Morris 
kept the company from returning to New York, and asked the 
advice of the Provincial Governors as to what disposition should 
be made of the Acadians. 

It was Chief Justice Belcher, of Nova Scotia, who declared 
the Acadians to be “ recusants.” His father was the Chief Justice 
of New Jersey, and he wrote the terrified Governor Morris: “ We 
have already too great a number of foreigners for our own good 
and safety. I think they should have been transported directly to 
old France, and I entirely agree with your Honor that these people 
would readily join with Irish Papists, &c., to the ruin and destruc- 
tion of the King’s colonies, and should any attempt to land here I 
should think in duty to the King and his good people under my 
care, to do all in my power to crush an attempt.” 


[Note.—Yet the number of Catholics in the Province, taken 
2 years later, April 29, 1757, was only 1,365. For the feelings with 
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which Catholics were then regarded in the Province, See Pennsyl- 
vania Archives (old series), Vol. II, pp. 120, 176, 390, 423 and 
694.—A. A. L.] 

Though the officials and their followers were thus affrighted 
and heart-hardened at having “so many scorpions in the bowels 
of the country,’ yet the humane were not absent from the scene. 
The Quakers, true to their professions of charity and religious 
liberty, came, in the person of the noble Anthony Benezet and 
friends, to the assistance of the distressed, and by private resources 
and public beneficence, lessened their sufferings so vastly that the 
Neutrals, as the exiles were called, could, in thankfulness, record 
in a memorial, “ Blessed be God that it was our lot to be sent to 
Pennsylvania, where our wants have been relieved and we have in 
every respect been treated with Christian benevolence and charity.” 


The smallpox broke out among them. They were hutted on 
what is now Pine Street above Fifth, north side. The Potter’s 
Field, now Washington Square, was one square northward. It 
received the remains of the dead exiles. Sickness and suffering, 
long: continued, exhausted, almost, the resources of private charity. 
The Provincial Assembly was called on to care for the distress 
about whose coming they had not been consulted. 


Up to 1761 the expense of £7,000 had been incurred in the 
maintenance of these uninvited charges. Neither the Crown nor 
the proprietors contributed. 

What was the position of the Acadians? They considered 
themselves as prisoners of war, and claimed to be treated as such, 
to be maintained or to be sent to France if not returned to their 
old homes from which they had been so inhumanly driven. 


The Assembly was powerless to do so. It ordered that they 
should be “ dispersed” throughout the neighboring counties, and 
the children should be bound out to service. The exiles were 
unwilling to be “ dispersed,” the farmers were unwilling to receive 
them, and the parents would not part with their children. They 
feared the loss of their faith. 


The Committee of the Assembly, in February, 1761, reported: 
“They have likewise a number of children who, by late acts of 
Assembly, ought to have been bound out to service, but their 
parents have always opposed the execution of the law on account 
of their religion.” Grand testimony of faith! Truly they were 
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“‘Confessors of the Faith,” as a celebrated historian terms them in 
the American Catholic Quarterly Review (1884, pp. 592-608). 

_ They petitioned the King to have a part of their old land 
returned to them. “ Where,” said the committee, “they will be 
free from the apprehension of their children being educated in 
families whose religious sentiments are so different from theirs. . . . 
As they find by experience that those few who are in Protestant 
families soon become estranged and alienated from their parents.” 

Truly as the Hon. William B. Reed said of them in an address 
before the Pennsylvania Historical Society. “ They died for their 
faith. They hugged it to their naked bosoms more closely because 
they were persecuted and exiles. They died broken-hearted, and 
the strain of their agony rests on the English name.” 

From old St. Joseph’s “ chapel” Fathers Harding and Farmer 
oft went forth on missions of religion and charity, to their exiled 
co-religionists. That they “ Blessed God their lot had been cast in 
Pennsylvania,” was doubtless that here they had, unrestricted, the 
services of priests of their faith, and all the consolations of their 
religion. Unhappily the records of Old St. Joseph’s for those 
days are now lost. The earliest record is the marriage Registry, 
beginning 1769. It contains the following entries relating to the 
Acadians : 


1769, Dec. 27—Antonie Landry to 
3arbara Le Blanc. 

1772, Sept. 24—Joseph de la Beaume (French) to 
Anna David (Acadian). 

1772, Oct. 10—Michael Boudrot to 
Anna Blanchat. 


No later mention appears. Nothing later is known of any of 
them. The earliest directories show no trace of them. They simply 
disappeared. Many died, others went to other places as opportunity 
offered. They were exiled for their faith, they suffered for it. 
cherished it and died for it and in it, and our land has “ no record 
of sorrow so wantonly inflicted, and so bitter as fell upon the French 
inhabitants of Acadia.” 


Let the Knights of Columbus of Philadelphia erect in Wash- 
ington Square a memorial stone to commemorate these Confessors 
of the Faith and Martyrs of Religion. 
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THE ACADIANS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Though more than a century and a quarter has passed since 
the expulsion of the Acadians from their homes, this act of cruelty 
is yet receiving historical investigation. Recorded in prose and 
embalmed in poetry, their sad story must ever be of interest. 
Retributivé justice will never let wrong rest. So to-day in maga- 
zines and volume and newspaper the forcible dispossession of these 
people is the topic of discussion. 


As evidences of this. besides the histories of Nova Scotia, are the 
following papers: “ The Acadian Confessors of the Faith,’ a very able article 
in the American Catholic Quarterly Review, Oct. ’84 (pp. 592-608) referred 
to below; “The Acadian Tragedy,” by Francis Parkman, in Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine, Nov. ’84 (pp. 877-886) ; with a brief but forcible reply to 
it in the Boston Pilot, No. 8, 1884, by Philip H. Smith, author of the most 
important and exhaustive work ever published on history of Acadia, and 
“Montcalm and Wolf,” by Mr. Parkman, Vol. I, Chapters IV and VIII. 
It is painful to witness the strong and unjust puritanic bias manifested by so 
well informed and so able a writer as Mr. Parkman—perhaps the best prose 
writer America has ever produced—against the French, the Catholics, and 
especially against the Catholic clergy of Acadia, while he persistently ignores 
the fact. which is the key to the question—a fact of which we would fain 
believe him ignorant, but cannot—that the oath of allegiance to Great Britain, 
which the Acadians were required to take, was nothing more or less than an 
explicit denial of the Catholic Faith. That Frenchmen should love France 
is but natural; that the clergy should labor to keep alive the true faith in 
the hearts of the people, and should guard them against whatever would 
endanger it, is one of the principal objects of their existence. The exhaustive 
paper of Hon. William B. Reed, in “Contributions to American History” 
(Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Vol. VI, pp. 2831316) is, 
with the authorities there quoted, the principal source of information with 
regard to the Acadians in Pennsylvania —A. A. L. 


I will pass by the controversy as to whether the expulsion was 
justifiable—was even lawful—and all that relates to their dispersion 
among the Colonies. 
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REV. LEONARD NEALE TO REV. LEWIS ve BARTH ON 
THE YELLOW FEVER IN PHILADELPHIA IN 1793, 
THE FRENCH REVERSES, AND THE FINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS OF THE FATHER OF pe BARTH. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 10, 1794. 


I should have written you long since had not circumstances 
prevented me. I arrived at Philadeiphia the Saturday preceding 
the Nativity of our Lord [Dec. 20]. The next morning I entered 
on my official duty. There is plenty of work and continual occu- 
pation. Four priests would not exceed the demands of the place. 
Since my arrival I have recovered from my former indisposition 
& have gathered flesh. I inquired into your father’s affairs and 
am sorry to inform you that what he left was no ways equal to his 
debts. A merchant who was his principal Creditor administered on 
his goods according to the law of Philadelphia. His claim even by 
this means was not fully answered. His other creditors received no 
portion of the proceeds. I have not been able to see the merchant 
to inquire after family papers—tho’ I guess no inquiry would turn 
to the purpose. ... The late complaint has thrown papers and 
everything else into confusion. 500 of our Congregation were 
taken off by it. The effects will be felt for a long while. I hope it 
will not pay us another visit, though many seem to be of that opinion. 
The French have been beaten in all quarters by the Combined 
Powers. . . . I expect that they will squeak before the end of the 
next campaign. My respectful compliments to Mr. David & all 
our gentlemen. Present my compliments to Mr. & Mrs. Young and 
all inquiring friends. 

P.S.—Rev. Mr. Keating presents his kind compliments. 


Addressed : 
Rev. Lewis DE BarTH, 
Care of Nicholas Young, Esq., 
Near Pixatony, 
Prince George Co., Md. 


The father of Father de Barth came to this country at the 
outbreak of the French Revolution, settled at Bush Hill, Philadel- 
phia, where he died September 4, 1793. He was buried in St. 
Mary’s graveyard. A brother of Father de Barth was General 
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Barth de Walbach of the United States Army. Father de Barth 
died at Georgetown, D. C., 13th October, 1844. [Records A. C. 
H. S., Vol. II, p. 36.] 

Rey. Leonard Neale became “a Pastor of St. Mary 'S Congrega- 
tion, December 21, 1793.” [Records A. C. H. S., Vol. IV, No. 3, 
Pp. 299.] 

He, on December 7, 1799, became Bishop of Gortyna. In 1815, 
on death of Archbishop Carroll, he succeeded as Archbishop of 
Baltimore. He died in 1817. 


DISINTERMENT OF THE DEAD OF ST. MARY’S. 


In 1899 St. Mary’s burial ground on Thirteenth Street below 
Spruce, west side below Budd Street and on that street in rear of 
of the two houses on Thirteenth Street was sold. It had been 
bought in 1798. The removal of the remains of those interred 
began in May. Those not claimed by descendants were taken to 
St. Mary’s ground, Tenth and Moore. On Saturday, May 6, 1899, 
I visited the ground during the work of disinterment by Mr. George 
Brennan and assistants. Most of the bones had been taken from 
their graves and placed in boxes which were taken to St. Mary’s 
graveyard, Tenth and Moore Streets, which had been purchased 
in 1835. I obtained the following names from tombstones: 

On one stone were the names of John Smith, died January 31, 
1824, age 33 years. Patrick Smith, died August 6, 1827, age 32 
years. Terrence Smith, August 6, 1851, age 51 years. Susan 
Smith, August 8, 1850, aged 82 years. Margaret Smith, August 
19, 1854, age 35 years. 

Mr. Brennan [undertaker] said these were relatives of the late 
Rev. P. R. O'Reilly, of St. John’s. 

William McGowan, son of John and Ellen McGowan, died 
September 29, 1814, aged 3 years, 6 months. Peter Redmond, died 
January, 1806, age 28. Martin Gray, a native of Ireland. August 
17, 1803, age 39. Elizabeth Dillon, January, 1811, age 29. Sophia, 
daughter of Peter and Sarah Mellonhode (?), December 19, 1801, 
age 2 weeks. Robert O’Brien, departed this life May 6, 1805, age 
59 years. 








1k4 Trustees Apply for a Pastor. 


THE TRUSTEES OF ST. MARY’S, PHILADELPHIA, APPLY 
TO BISHOP CARROLL FOR “A PASTOR OF SUIT- 
ABLE ABILITIES AND A GOOD PREACHER’—18o01. 


PHILADELPHIA, September, 1, 1801. 


The Rt. Rev. Dr. John Carroll 
Bishop of Baltimore: 


The undersigned Trustees of St. Mary’s Church at the pressing 
solicitation of a number of respectable members of the Congrega- 
tion, are induced to address you (with the utmost respect) on a 
subject of serious concern to them, which is the establishment of a 
pastor permanently fixed at St. Mary’s of suitable abilities and a 
good preacher. 

The Church of St. Augustine being now completed demands 
the attention of Mr. Carr, Mr. Stanton’s state of health will not 
always permit him to officiate at the Altar and preach on the same 
morning and Mr. Rossiter cannot assist him by celebrating Mass 
on Sundays owing to which we are often without a Sermon on that 
day. We are fully sensible of the intrinsic worth and great merit 
of those gentlemen who are an honor to their Profession and a 
valuable acquisition to our Society; but we expect one of them 
will remove to St. Augustine’s Church when their services may be 
necessary there which will probably soon be the case from the 
rapid increase of its congregation. 

We also conceive that the Parish Church of the City of Phila- 
delphia should have an able preacher more especially at the present 
time. 

Being well assured that we partake of a full share of your 
Pastoral solicitude, and that you are always disposed to supply 
our Spiritual wants—we respectfully solicit you to give us a Pastor 
according to our desire or if it should not be in your power to spare 
such a one from within your diocese, that you will permit us to 
invite from abroad one who will meet your entire approbation and 
be acceptable to the congregation. 

We know not whether this request is incompatible with your 
rules but having an instance within our knowledge of a Pastor 
being procured for our Church in this way (whose loss we shall 
ever have great reason to deplore) emboldens us to make the 
request, with some degree of confidence that you will grant it. 
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should you not have it in your power to supply us with a Pastor 
such as we are desirous of. 
With Sentiments of the highest Respect and Esteem, fervent 
prayers for your health and long continuance in your sacred office, 
We are, Right Reverend Sir, 
Your most Obedient, humble Servants, 
Joun RupocpnH, 
JouHN CARRELL, 
Patrick LINEHAN, 
JosEPH SNYDER, 
THOMAS SHORTALL, 
Joun O’Hara, 
NicHoLas EsLine, 
JAMES Ryan. 


[From original in the Archives of Baltimore. Uncased and 
unindexed. ] 


CHAINS BEFORE THE CHURCHES. 


On April 4, 1798, the Pennsylvania Legislature passed an Act 
which declared “ Religious Societies have a right to worship peace- 
fully and it was proper they should be protected.” So to prevent 
the disturbance or distraction of the congregation while services 
were going on by the passage of vehicles, the churches were per- 
mitted to place chains across the street. The Act was repealed in 
March, 1830. During its continuance perhaps all the churches, 
Catholic and Protestant, adopted this method of securing peace and 
quietness. St. Mary’s and Holy Trinity used the chains, but the 
evidence is uncertain respecting St. Augustine’s, as it is directly 
opposite New Street. As St. George’s Methodist Church is almost 
directly opposite it is probable that that church and St. Augustine’s 
used, on the southward, the one chain to prevent passage of noisy 
vehicles, while on the northward a chain for St. Augustine’s pro- 
tected St. George’s. 

Petitions, representing the interference of the chains with fire- 
men and with physicians, caused the Legislature to repeal the law 
permitting this obstruction as it came to be instead of the means of 
securing quietness during church hours. The staples to hold the 
chains could be seen until of late years in the curbstone in front of 
the Presbyterian Church, Seventh and Washington Square. 
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GRIFFIN’S PILLORY. 


Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, is a joy forever to those 
who prefer true statements to mere unfounded assertions no matter 
how pleasing or picturesque. His magazine, the AMERICAN CATH- 
otic HistroricAL Researcues, should be taken by all who presume 
to speak or write on American historical themes that involve the 
doings or sayings of Catholics. We have often called attention to 
the RESEARCHES and the work it is accomplishing so faithfully and 
steadily. This is the twenty-fifth year of the magazine’s publication 
under the present editor and publisher. The magazine was begun. 
July, 1884, by the Rev. A. A. Lambing, D.D., of Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
In January, 1887, Mr. Griffin undertook its publication, and since 
that time he has conducted its issue, and filled all but a few of its 
thousands of pages. 

The magazine is the man. It is filled with his unique per- 
sonality. It is no respecter of persons where the historical truth is 
concerned. No matter who makes a blunder, or no matter how 
pleasing the blunder may be to Irish or Catholic feeling, down 
comes Griffin with the facts in the case—and the incident is closed. 

Among a multitude of “ silver-tongued orators” or “ brilliant 
writers” who care little for exact truth, so long as they make a 
point to bolster up a pet theory, Martin I. J. Griffin’s painstaking, 
matter-of-fact statements are as refreshing as a breath of cool night 
wind after the hot air of a crowded “ smoke talk.” 

“The truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth” is 
Mr. Griffin’s watchword, and though when he has occasion to 
correct the fine “ fairy stories” that have been woven about historical 
events, he declares that the “truth is not picturesque,” we must say 
that it is far more interesting to the thoughtful reader than the most 
highly colored statements and exaggerations. The department of 
his magazine called “Errors Corrected” is well worth the sub- 
scription price. It is astonishing how much false statement find its 
way into current publications; how boldly people who are not 
equipped for such work undertake to speak and write about his- 
torical matters, and how little attempt is made even by respectable 
writers to look up facts before they plunge into print. 

In his department “ Errors Corrected,” Mr. Griffin catches a 
goodly number of historical misstatements, and impales them as 
a warning for future historians. Having no object save the dis- 
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covery and statement of the truth, he does not mince matters when 
he finds an assertion that is very pleasing but without foundation. 
His magazine is thoroughly reliable in this regard. You feel it is 
entirely honest, and you can depend on what it says. “ No patron 
of the RESEARCHES ever talks nonsense in the name of Irish 
patriotism,” says Mr. Griffin. “I’d like to catch them at it.” 

It would be unfair, however, to Mr. Griffin’s magazine to see 
in it only a pillory for blundering historians. It is much more than 
that; for its editor has been doing serious constructive work for 
years, and every issue of his magazine is a mine of information to 
the student of history. [Sacred Heart Review, Jan. 14, 1911.] 


VIRGINIA TEST OATH, 1608. 

I do declare that I do believe that there is not any transub- 
stantiation in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper or in the elements 
of bread and wine at or after the Consecration thereof by any 
person whatsoever. BartHo Fow ter, 

Cr. WoRMELEY, 
E. JENNINGS, 
April ye 19th, 1698: P. HEYMAN. 
R. WorMELEY, 
Ep. HILt, 
Cuas. SCARBURGH. 

April ye 21st, 1608: 

Ricu. LEE. Test OATH. 

[Endorsed] Anno 1608. 

[Va. His. Mag., Oct. 1903, p. 158.] 

Peter Heyman was appointed Collector of Lower James River 
by the English Commissioner of Customs not long before 1699. He 
was killed: April 29, 1700, in a battle with a pirate in Hampton 
Roads. 

I, A. B., doe sweare yt I doe from my heart abhor, detest & 
abjure as impious & hereticall that damnable Doctrine & position. 
That princes Excommunicated or deposed by ye Pope or any 
authority of ye See of Rome may be deposed & murthered by their 
Subjects or any other w’soever. And I doe Declare that no foreign 
Prince, p’son, prelate, State or potentate hath or ought to have any. 
jurisdiction, power, Superiority, preheminence or authority, Ecclesi- 
asticall or Spirituall- within this Realme. ]/bid, p. 160.[ 
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OUR CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 


Who discovered and colonized Greenland and had cathedral 
church and convent there? Catholics. If Vinland was really part 
of this country, who discovered and visited it? Lief Ericson, a 
Catholic, with his Catholic Northmen, followed by Catholic bishops 
and priests. As to Christopher Columbus and his Catholicity there 
is no question. No doubt he was an earnest, sincere, enthusiastic 
Catholic. Who explored the Atlantic and Gulf coast of the United 
States? Catholic navigators; John and Sebastian Cabot, John 
Ponce de Leon, Pineda, first to see the Mississippi and name it the 
River of the Holy Ghost; Miruelo, Verrazzani, Gomez, Gordillo, 
Ayllon, all Catholics. Who explored the Mississippi from its 
northern waters to the Gulf of Mexico? The Catholic Franciscan 
Hennepin, and Du Lhut, Catholics; Joliet, a Catholic; Father 
Marquette, a Jesuit; La Salle and his Franciscan chaplains, Cath- 
olics. De Soto, Tristan de Luna and other Spanish explorers, all 
Catholics. Who discovered and named the St. Lawrence? Cartier, 
a Catholic. Who made it known to the Upper Lake? Champlain, 
a Catholic, the first to map its course. The Jesuit Relations first 
gave the maps of Lake Ontario and Lake Superior. The Sulpitian 
Dollier de Casson drew the first map of Lake Erie. Fathers Jogues 
and Raymbant planted the cross at Sault Ste. Marie. A Jesuit 
discovered the salt springs of Onondaga, a Franciscan the oil springs 
near Lake Erie; Catholic missionaries first describe Niagara. The 
Catholic De la Verendrye first reached the Rocky Mountains; 
Menendez, a Catholic, and Onate, a Catholic, founded our two 
oldest cities, Saint Augustine and Santa Fe, which in their very 
names tell of their Catholic origin. 

Who first studied the languages of our Indian tribes and reduced 
them to grammatical forms so as to use them in bringing the heathen 
natives to a knowledge of God and Christ the Redeemer? Catholic 
missionaries. Rale, in Maine; Bruyas, Garnier and other Jesuits, 
in New York; White, in Maryland; Pareja, in Florida; Le Boul- 
lenger, in Illinois; Arroyo de la Cuesta and other Franciscans, in 
California; Serra, Garcia and their companions, in Texas; and at 
a late day, Baraga, Marcoux, Belcourt, Mengarini, Gailland, Vetro- 
mile, Giorda, Palladino. Who can wipe these glorious names from 
the obelisk of fame? [By Dr. John Gilmary Shea, Editor The 
Catholic News, February 10, 1892.] 
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AN INTERESTING STATEMENT BY HISTORIAN 
GRIFFIN UPON THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 
[Translated. ] 


Diz AMERIKA, St. Louis, 9 October, 1910. 


Historian Martin Griffin, who, besides Arthur Preuss, is one 
of the, few Catholic writers and editors who fearlessly blazes the 
way of Truth, and not as so many people who for the sake of the 
two dollar annual subscription require that every open wound of 
our body politic be carefully covered with plasters of platitudes. 
Writing in the recent number of the AMertcAn CatHotic His- 
TORICAL RESEARCHES,—the fourth of the current year,—he presents 
his views upon a question which has in the course of the last year 
been thrust more and more into the foreground of discussion. It 
has been asked, Shall we or shall we not, here in America, demand 
of the State, as our right, our just proportion of the school tax 
and public funds to maintain our schools? The arguments that 
Mr. Griffin brings to bear upon the negative, have never openly 
been expressed by anyone, at least not in such convincing or striking 
manner. It has been well observed that if the State is called upon 
to contribute to the support of the Catholic parochial schools, it 
would follow that we would have to surrender to the State a certain 
degree of control, which power, being administered in a manner 
indicated by the tendency of the times, would, sooner or later, be 
abused. Upon the more impending danger of the rule of the 
politicians over all who have anything to do with the parochial 
school, is here shown, to the best of our knowledge, for the first 
time by Martin Griffin in “ School Funds and Hirelings.” 

He had, writes our truth-loving investigator—whose untiring 
activity is hardly accorded due recognition, heard Bishop McFaul 
tell of an Italian congregation numbering six thousand souls which 
provided its two priests only the bare necessities of life. The cause 
is apparent. Not accustomed in Italy to contribute to the support 
of the Church and priests there neglect this duty here. The priests 
are “hirelings” and care but little for their flocks because they 
are “hirelings.”” The Bishop, who, by the way, in our opinion, has 
not touched upon the heart of the matter, has expressed his satis- 
faction that the clergy of this country are not paid by the State 
and therefore do not consist of “hirelings,” a condition which he 
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deplores not only in Germany but also in middle and upper Italy. 
Griffin emphasizes the contrary in spite of the fact that Bishop 
McFaul is one of the most zealous and energetic advocates of the 
plan to give our parochial schools a share in the public school fund. 
Now, Mr. Griffin does not deny that Catholics have a logical and 
just claim, “ But,” he asks, “is that not receiving pay trom the 
government?’ The State payments to Italian clergy are the income 
of confiscated church property. “ But,” he says, “ we observe the 
following, the indifference of the people toward their duty to support 
their pastors and the necessity of public worship. ‘“ What would 
be the result,” continues Griffin, “if Catholics of our country were 
accorded a share of the public school fund?” The answer to this 
question, which probably will surprise many is, “ Simply an alliance, 
tacit but active, of the clergy and the politician.” This does not 
rest upon mere hypothesis. Griffin relies for corroboration upon an 
analogical situation, which in its results bears out his contention. 
In Pennsylvania, Griffin reports, the States contributes to the 
support of hospitals, whether they are conducted by Catholics, 
protestants or Jews. And the result?- Griffin says, and what he 
claims seems entirely probable: The politicians then “ own” every- 
one connected with these institutions. Not an official dares to 
take an active part against any politician or in public affairs, save 
to support the politician. In other words, practically the situation 
in France before the abrogation of the concordat. Then, con- 
tinues Griffin, who was born in Philadelphia and still resides there 
and certainly is able to judge, “these acts of the State are a sword 
of Damocles suspended over the heads of the religious which 
receive something from the State be it ever so meet or just, whether 
it takes the form of a public improvement or embellishment, as for 
instance a square or open place in front of a church or institution. 
‘As a result, also, the religious become “allies of the controlling 
politicians when needed.” In proof of this Griffin relies upon the 
well known reform revolution of 1905 in Philadelphia: “ When the 
clergy and our people were very generally helpers of ‘the gang’ 
because of ‘ benefits,’ because our people had been given positions 
by the bosses.” 

An awful indictment! And vet, whoever knows the circum- 
stances elsewhere. will not dare to accuse Griffin of exaggeration. 
The notable Milwaukee physician, Dr. Harrington, State Deputy, 
Knights of Columbus, during the recent Spring Bank Study Course 
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of the C. V. in which he took part, complained that several mem- 
bers of his order—the K. of C.—had voted in the Milwaukee city 
council for the retention of the infamous wine rooms, dens of 
immorality, in order to show favor to certain elements. Upon these 
grounds Griffin is induced to assert that if the school fund were 
divided among those who have instituted parochial schools or 
should establish them, then, all Catholic as well as Protestant would 
fall under the control of the local politician. It has been so where 
Protestant clergy, who have erstwhile denounced “ gang rule” have 
established institutions, have been rendered docile, submissive and 
dumb. In Canada, Germany and England the maintenance funds 
for schools are dispensed through officials who are more independent 
of the influence of the ring and not subservient to the local poli- 
ticians as in our own democratic country. 

The Church in our country wears no brighter jewel in her 
diadem of glories than the institution of our parochial schools. 
That the Catholics of America have borne the burthen of its foun- 
dation and development is their proudest achievement. To place 
these schools in the power of “ Politics’ would mean to dampen 
the ardor of the people and even to diminish their willingness to 
make sacrifices for their churches and institutions. 

Mr. Griffin, concluding his remarkable and gratifying state- 
ments upon this important subject, says, “if the governmental aid 
in other countries produces Catholics like those in Italy and France,” 
—here we desire again to emphasize that in our opinion Griffin as 
well as Bishop McFaul overlooks the fact that in both countries 
other factors enter into the consideration of the indifference of our 
brethren,—** why,”’ continues he, “ shouldn’t the same methods in 
this country produce apathy among the clergy and people. Let us 
rather”—and in this we fully agree with Mr. Griffin—* bear the 
burthen of the maintenance of our schools and be free.” Mr. 
Griffin closes, “the church already suffers by the ‘ friendship’ of 
the politicians.” 

We are of the firm opinion that Catholicity in the United 
States will experience a crisis during the course of the century. 
The modernists of the day will seek to overturn the independence 
of the school and will call upon the State to assert that i¢ is the 
only authorized educator and teacher of its citizens. When this 
time comes it will be worth much to have preserved our inde- 
pendence. 
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THE HISTORICAL RECORD OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
RUM TRAFFIC. 


The Second Plenary Conference, held in Baltimore in 1866, 
adopted the following decrees relating to the liquor traffic: 

“No. 469. Let pastors frequently warn their flocks to shun 
drink-houses, and let them repel from the Sacraments liquor-dealers 
who encourage the abuses of drink, especially on Sunday. 

“No. 470. Since the very worst scandals owe their origin to 
excess in drink, we exhort pastors, and we implore them for the 
love of Jesus Christ, to devote all their energies to the extirpation 
of the vice of intemperance. To that end we deem worthy of praise 
the zeal of those who, the better to guard against excess, pledge 
themselves to total abstinence.” n 

The Third Plenary Council, held in Baltimore in 1884, adopted 
the following decrees relating to the liquor traffic : 

“No. 263. We admonish Catholics engaged in the sale of 
intoxicating liquors to consider seriously how many and how great 
are the dangers and the occasions of sin which their business, 


although not in itself illicit, is surrounded. Let them, if possible, 


choose some more honorable way of making a living. And if they 
find it impossible to quit it, then let them strive with all their might 
to remove the occasions of sin from themselves and from others. 
Let them not sell drink either to minors or to those who, they fore- 
see, will go to excess. Let them keep their saloons closed on the 
Lord’s Day. Let them at no time permit on their: premises blas- 
phemy, or obscene language. But if, through their action or with 
their co-operation, religion is dishonored and men. are led to ruin, 
let them remember that there is an Avenger in Heaven, who will 
certainly demand of them a terrible retribution.” 

From the Pastoral Letter of the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the United States, assembled in the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, 1884: ‘ 

“There is one way of profaning the Lord’s Day which is so 
prolific of evil results that we consider it our duty to utter against 
it a special condemnation. This is the practice of selling beer or 


other liquors on Sunday or of frequenting places where they are. 


sold. This practice tends more than any other to turn the day of 
the Lord into a day of dissipation—to use it as an occasion for 
breeding intemperance. While we hope that Sunday laws on this 
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point will not be relaxed, but even more rigidly enforced, we 
implore all Catholics, for the love of God and of country, never to 
take part in such Sunday traffic, nor to patronize or countenance it. 
And we not only direct the attention of all pastors to the repression 
of this abuse, but we also call upon them to induce all of their flocks 
that may be engaged in the sale of liquors to abandon as soon as 
they can the dangerous traffic, and to embrace a more becoming 
way of making a living. 

“It is from the priests of the Church that we especially hope 
for assistance in this work; for upon them has God imposed the 
duty of imparting the Word of Life, and of propagating sound 
morality among the people. Let them never cease to cry out boldly 
against drunkenness, and whatsoever leads to it.” 

Pope Pius IX, Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius X approved the 
total abstinence movement. The following forms part of Brief of 
Pope Leo XIII: 

“ But the greatest of all in this matter should be the zeal of the 
priests, who, as they are called to instruct the people in the Word 
of Life and to mould them to Christian morality, should also, and 
above all, walk before them in the practice of virtue. Let pastors, 
therefore, do their best to drive the plague of intemperance from 
the fold of Christ, by assiduous preaching and exhortation, and to 
shine before all as models of abstinence, that so many calamities 
with which this vice threatens both Church and State may, by their 
strenuous. endeavors, be averted. 

“ Given at Rome, from St. Peter’s, this twenty-seventh day of 
March, in the year 1887, the tenth year of our Pontificate. 

“LEO XIII, POPE.” 


Pope Pius X has granted abundant favors to members of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America. The following forms 
part of Brief of July 10, 1906: 

“Tt is our hope that by conferring such abundant favors, not 
only Bishops, priests and men of religious orders, but also the rest 
of the faithful, may resolve to bear witness to their regard for the 
Union and become members of it; and that the evidence of our 
approval may move them to do this we most cordially in the Lord, 
as a presage of heavenly rewards and as a pledge of our good will, 
bestow on you and all who have joined or will join the Union, our 
apostolic blessing. 
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“Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s on the tenth day of July, in 
the year nineteen hundred and six, the third year of our Pontificate. 


“Fauo PP. Xx.” 


Father Mathew, the Apostle of Temperance, wrote Rev. George 
Pepper relative to the Maine Liquor Law: 

“ The question of prohibiting the sale of ardent spirits, and the 
many other intoxicating drinks which are to be found in our un- 
happy country, is not new to me. The principle of Prohibition seems 
to me the only safe and certain remedy for the evils of intemper- 
ance. This opinion has been strengthened by the hard labor of 
more than twenty years in the temperance cause.” 


WHAT IT WOULD BUY. 
Catholics number about one-sixth of the population of the 


United States. One-sixth of the liquor bill of the United States for 
one year is about $300,000,000. This sum would: 


ee OE TE I on nth andes céecsesssaaoas $40,000,000 
FA OO CUE COS CII ooo sc cccccccesscscssaess 20,000,000 
Build 20,000 homes at $2,000 each...............4.. 40,000,000 
Build 1000 new churches, $50,000 each.............. 50,000,000 
Pay pastors for same $3,000 each. ...........0eeeeee 3,000,000 
Build 1000 rectories, $5,000 each..............0000- 5,000,000 
Build 2,000 new schoolhouses, $30,000 each.......... 60,000,000 
Pay 20,000 teachers for same $1000 each............. 20,000,000 
Se I, 6 in'ots cc cncdscuevscunncnimen 5,000,000 
SOON TOO TOUG Wr BI a an ook chk 50 0 kk bac imiwswwe< 2,000,000 
Give 1,000,000 children $5 each for school books...... 5,000,000 
Equip 5,000 libraries, $2,000 each ...............005 10,000,000 
Give to Young Men’s Associations................6. 10,000,000 
te EE obcdccceddetsadésoncaanksenenin 10,000,000 
Give to St. Vincent De Paul Society ................ 5,000,000 
ee ee Ee OE cdc cascdecscdcconssnaeieds 5,000,000 
Give to Indian and Negro Missions ................. 3,000,000 
EE IE ns scat ne cde e nhc 64 keh ene wen naded 3,000,000 
ED oi i sieynadunemewdepnaandad hind 2,000,000 
Pay to superannuated priests ..........cccccecceees 2,000,000 
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ERRORS CORRECTED. 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may take.” [Canterbury 
Tales. | 

“Truth is the most ancient of all things—older than all of the 
opinions that have been had of it; whatever aspect antiquity may 
present, truth however lately discovered, ought always to have the 
advantage over it.” [Pascal.] 

“ Diligence, patience, accuracy, power of discrimination and 
impartiality are necessary to make an historian.” [Bryce.] 


“Error is various and manifold and confused but Truth is 
one.” [St. Chrysostom. | 

“The temple of History is guarded by the Angel of Research 
and the Angel of Meditation.” [Prof. Charles H. McCarthy.] 


Cardinal Hergenrother’s principle is a bold but correct one: 
“The historian of the Church has the duty to dissimulate none 
of the trials the Church has had to suffer from the faults of her 
very children and sometimes from those of her own ministers.” 
[America, April 2, 1910.] 

“ The historian is restricted to the meagre outline of recorded 
authority.” [Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac, I, 230.] 


“ Blessed is he who possesses a knowledge of History.” 


“The historian should never be deterred for fear of giving 
scandal.” [Dr. Brownson, Vol. XII, p. 581.] 


“A single fact sometimes demonstrates a great truth.” [Dr. 
W. W. Hall.| 
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FIRST ST. PATRICK’S DAY CELEBRATION. 


“The first commemoration of St. Patrick’s Day in America 
was inaugurated by George Washington at Boston with both a 
procession and a jollification.” [Western Watchman, March 2, 
IQII.] 

There was a celebration in Boston, March 17, 1737, when the 
Charitable Irish Society was organized. The Society is in existence 
to-day. Originally, membership was limited to Protestants, but that 
restriction was long since removed. 

On March 17, 1757, there was a celebration at Fort William 
Henry. In 1763 a celebration took place at Fort Pitt, now 
Pittsburgh. 


NOT MACMILLAN BUT GRIFFIN. 


In the “Catalogue of Books Suitable for Parish School 
Libraries” my “ Commodore Barry” is put down as published by 
MacMillan. Strike out that name and put in “ Griffin.” 


FARMER NOT O'BRIEN. 


“Rev. William O’Brien is justly entitled to be called the 
Father of Catholicity in the great metropolis—New York City.” 
[Dominican Year Book, 1909, p. 44.] 

The Rev. Ferdinand Farmer, of Philadelphia, is “ justly entitled 
to be called the Father of Catholicity” in New York City. He 
ministered to the few Catholics there at the close of the Revolution- 
ary War, aided in getting the Church organized and established. 

One of the first acts of Rev. John Carroll on being appointed 
Prefect-Apostolic was to appoint Father Farmer Vicar-General of 
New York. He visited New York monthly and directed church 
affairs there. He made his last visit to New York on April 10, 
1785, when in ill health. 

He returned May 7th and died August 17, 1786. In the fall of 
1785 St. Peter’s, New York, was founded, but the Apostle of the 
Faith from Philadelphia was too ill to attend and Father Molyneux 
did no traveling as he was too stout. 

But no one can rightly divest Father Farmer of being “ the 
Father of the Faith in the great metropolis.” 
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“ WILLIAM ” OF “ NORTH.” 

At Georgetown College’s Founder’s Day celebration Rev. 
Eugene DeL. McDonnell, S.J., rector of Gonzaga College, and an 
alumnus of Georgetown, reviewed the history of his Alma Mater 
from the time of the graduation of the first student, former Senator 
Henry Gaston, of South Carolina, to the present year, that witnessed 
the elevation of an alumnus to the highest judicial position in the 
land. 

The first student was William Gaston of North Carolina. 





‘ 


One by one the “ patriotic” tales of the Revolution are being 
destroyed. At a recent sale, in Philadelphia, of autographs the 
following letter of John Hancock to Elbridge Gerry, written from 
Lexington April 18, 1775, at nine o’clock, evening, was sold, with 
a letter of Edward Everett, Cambridge, July 19, 1824, requesting a 
copy of the letter. Stan. V. Henkel, the auctioneer, a Catholic, the 
foremost autograph and book authority in the country thus com- 
ments : 

At the time this letter was written Hancock was leader of the 
patriots, and the sentence in his letter, “ I am full with you that we 
ought to be serious and I hope your decisions will be effectual,” 
taken in connection with the advance of the British, makes it 
virtually the first military order of the Revolution. The sentence 
could be paraphrased, “I agree with you that we should attack.” 
It was treason, and it had to be written in a veiled manner. This 
letter is also the one which destroyed the myth of Paul Revere’s 
ride. It shows that the advance of the British was well known in 
the afternoon and that any placing of lanterns in the belfry of the 
old South Church or any ride to alarm the countryside was entirely 
unnecessary and undoubtedly never took place. This is unques- 
tionably one of the most important and interesting of historical 
letters, which we quote in full: 

“T am much oblig’d for your notice. It is said the Officers are 
gone Concord Road, and I will send word thither. I am full with 
you that we ought to be serious, and I hope your decisions will be 
effectual. I intend doing myself the pleasure of being with you 
to-morrow. My respects to the Committee. 

“Tam Your Real Friend, 


“Joun Hancock.” 
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MIXED ON MEMORIAL. 


“For the purpose of assuring religious freedom some of the 
leading Catholics drafted a memorial representing the necessity of 
adopting a Constitutional provision for the protection and main- 
tenance of civil and religious liberty. This memorial was framed 
by Rev. Dr. Carroll, afterwards Bishop, Charles Carroll of Carrol- 
ton; George Meade (father of the late General Meade of the U. S. 
Army); Thomas Fitzsimmons and Dominick Lynch. Through the 
influence of General Washington this memorial was favorably 
received by Congress and resulted in the enactment of the first 
article of the amendments of the Constitution. We boast to-day of 
our religious liberty in our country. Protestants will speak of it 
as a great boon given to us by them. How many of them know 
that the principle was adopted chiefly through the far-reaching 
wisdom of the Catholics of 1787.” [Phelan’s His Church in Wall- 
ingford, Con. p. 21.] 

All untrue. No such memorial drafted by Catholics. Those 
named were the signers of the “ Address of the Roman Catholics” 
to Washington after he had become President.. This error was 
started by Rev. C. I. White in his Appendix to Darras’ History of 
the Church. George Meade was the grandfather of General George 
Gordon Meade, the Victor of Gettysburg. The grandfather is 
buried in St. Mary’s graveyard attached to the church. 


not “ CATHOLIC.” 


The Knights of Columbus endowed a chair of Catholic Ameri- 
can History in the Catholic University. [Register, Feb. 18.] 

Just so, but the Knights got the Chair of American History 
instead—ignoring the “Catholic.” The $53,000 was given for 
CATHOLIC American History specially. The money was per- 
verted from the purpose for which it was given. That’s an “ error” 
that ought to be “ corrected.” 


THE 3D NOT THE 2D. 
Wiltzius’ Catholic Directory for vears has given the date of 
death of Archbishop Carroll as December 2, 1815. It should be 
the 3d. 
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PENNSYLVANIA “THE ONLY PLACE.” 


“A History of the Rise and Progress of the Catholic Church 
in Wallingford, Conn.,” published in 1887 by John G. Phelan, says: 

“One hundred and eighty years ago the only place in all the 
great countries of this great continent of North America where all 
men could worship according to the dictation of their conscience 
was Catholic Maryland.” 

Wholly incorrect though it is of common belief. In 1707 there 
was no freedom of conscience that could be publicly manifested. 
There was no freedom for Catholics in so-called ‘“ Catholic Mary- 
land.” Mass was only permitted in private houses. It had been 
absolutely prohibited, but in 1705 an Act of the Assembly permitted 
it in private subject to the approval of her gracious Majesty Queen 
Anne. Until the American Revolution came that was the legal 
status of Catholic worship in so-called “ Catholic Maryland.” 

Prattle about “Catholic Maryland” as we Catholics do, the 
truth of History is that there was not a more intolerant Colony in 
British America during most of its Colonial period. There never 
really existed in that Province equal religious liberty. Even under 
the second Lord Baltimore, the Founder of Maryland, what really 
did exist was Liberty for Protestants and Toleration for Catholics. 
Lord Baltimore declared for Liberty and was careful to have it for 
Protestants, but the practical application of the principle was to 
keep Catholics in their place and keep them from being too ex- 
pressive of their religion. 

In 1707 “the only place in all the countries of this great 
continent of North America where all men could worship God 
according to the dictations of their conscience” was PENNSYL- 
VANIA—the land of William Penn. Catholics may as well get 
out of their heads all the bosh about “ Catholic Maryland” and get 
into it that William Penn, and not Lord Baltimore, was the Founder 
of Religious Liberty in this Country. Indeed in all North and South 
America. In his Province Catholics were religiously as FREE as 
they are to-day. Not Toleration but unrestricted FREEDOM and 
that at a time when Maryland was persecuting Catholics and when 
a few of them came to Philadelphia to enjoy absolute FREEDOM. 
When it was settled that Philadelphia was within the boundaries of 
the grant to Penn and not to Baltimore, the Jesuits started the first 
PUBLIC open chapel in all the British Provinces. 
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May God have given eternal rest to the soul of William Penn 
for giving’a sanctuary and a resting place for Christ’s Church when 
nowhere else in British America had it a free abiding place. 


IN TWO PLACES AT ONE TIME. 

The ResEAkCHEs, January, 1911, page 71, says: “ Rev. Charles 
Whelan was, in 1799, at St. Mary’s Church, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware.” It ought to have been at Coffee Run in Mill Creek Hundred 
in that State. The Wilmington Church was not built until 1818. 

In January, 1800, Father Whelan is stated to have been at 
Mill Creek Hundred and in 1803 at White Clay Creek. The Creek 
is in Mill Creek Hundred. So that he was, in 1800 and in 1803, 
at the same place—White Clay Creek. He gave the locations as 
his addresses in letters to Bishop Carroll, and hence the RESEARCHES 
error in giving the places as his abode even though he named two 
places where he was living at the same time. Only one well versed 
in the topography of the region could know this. It was Mr. 
Joseph Willcox who straightened out the record for RESEARCHES. 


NEVER WAS A CANDIDATE. 

Bishop Ludden, of Syracuse, in condemning those who opposed 
the election of Sheehan, U. S. Senator from New York, declared 
they were moved by “ bigotry and the old spirit of Know Nothing- 
ism.” He related: 

“Daniel Dougherty, the famous author and lecturer, used to 
relate that when once on a time he was a candidate for some politi- 
cal office an Irishman met him and said: ‘ Mr. Dougherty, you have 
no show for election.’ . 

“*Why?’ asked Mr. Dougherty. 

“* Because vou are an Irishman, and that’s agin’ you; and you 
are a Catholic, and that’s agin’ you; and your name is Dougherty.’ 

“ Now, this is an illustration of our State Democratic quarrels 
over the election of a Senator of the United States.” 

Daniel Dougherty was never a candidate for nomination for 
any office and never was nominated for any office. A paper sug- 
gested his name for Governor of Pennsylvania. Then the “ Irish- 
man” may have made the remarks. Mr. Dougherty was a “ War 
Democrat” and so the Republicans alone could have nominated him. 
Then the Irish and the Catholics would have voted against him. 
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ERRORS ABOUT ARCHBISHOP CARROLL. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia (III, 382) in relating the career 
of Archbishop Carrol after speaking of his mission to Canada and 
his return therefrom, says: “ His influence on his fellow-country- 
men even at this period may be surmised from the fact that, although 
out of the Constitutions adopted by the thirteen States, only four 
did away with the penal laws and allowed Catholics absolute equality 
with other citizens, yet these (Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia 
and Maryland) were situated nearest to Father Carroll.” 

All “ surmise.” Father Carroll had no such “ influence”; “ at 
this period” the Thirteen States all did not adopt new Constitutions 
and Pennsylvania and Delaware never had “ penal laws” against 
Catholics. 





ARCHBISHOP CARROLL MADE NO REPRESENTATION TO CONGRESS. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia (III, 383) says of Archbishop 
Carroll: “ He represented to Congress the need of a Constitutional 
provision for the protection and maintenance of religious liberty 
and, doubtless, in part to him, is due the provision in Article VI, 
Sec. 3 of the Constitution which declares that “no religious test, 
&c.”” and also the First Amendment, &c. 

Father Carroll made no such representations to Congress and 
had nothing whatever to do in securing that or the first Amendment. 





AFTER NOT “ BEFORE.” 

The Encyclopedia also says: “ Before the inauguration of 
Washington, Bishop Carroll, on behalf of the Clergy with repre- 
sentatives of the laity presented an Address to Washington.” 

It was AFTER the inauguration—not before—that the Address 
was presented. Washington was inaugurated 30th April, 1789; 
the Address was presented March, 1790. 





NOT IN ENGLAND. 

Father Carroll’s powers as a controversialist were summoned 
into service in 1784. The Rev. C. H. Warton had apostatized and 
terminated his ministry at Worcester, Mass., by the publication of 
“A Letter to the Catholics of Worcester.” This document was 
printed and widely circulated. [Jrish World, Jan. 21, 1911.] 

It was Worcester, England, where Wharton served as priest. 
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NOT THERE. 

The Encyclopedia also says: “ The original of Washington’s 
Reply to the Address of the Roman Catholics is preserved in the 
archives of the Archbishop of Baltimore.” 

It is not there. I searched diligently for it. The last trace 
I could get of it was that it probably had been given to Dr. John 
Gilmary Shea to make the fac-simile printed in New York in 1865. 
Its whereabouts is not known as far as my inquiries can discover 
It is probably in the collection of some autograph collector or his- 
torical society. Who knows? 





The Encyclopedia says Archbishop Carroll received the last 
Sacraments on November 22, 1815. It was on the 23d. This is so 
stated in‘a manuscript copybook containing an essay on “ Human 
Science”—a number of mathematical problems, which I discovered 
in the Archives at Baltimore, April 28, 1905, and printed in the 
RESEARCHES for that year, page 260, under title of “ Last Illness 
of Archbishop Carroll.” Doubtless the Encyclopedia’s error was 
that of its compiler or printer. It may as well be corrected. The 
Archbishop did not die until December 3d. The account given 
seemed to have been started by some attendant on November 23d, 
but was not continued beyond a relation of the events of that day. 





“ Church troubles, Trusteeism in New York andthe National- 
ism in Philadelphia at this time decided the priests of Maryland 
(March, 1788) to petition Rome for a Bishop for the United States.” 
[Cath. Encyclopedia, III, p. 383.] 

“ Nationalism in Philadelphia” had not then broken out. The 
appointment of a Bishop or Vicar-Apostolic began as soon as 
the Revolutionary War was over, even before the signing of Peace. 
The Propaganda on 15th January, 1783, sent instructions to the 
Nuncio at Paris to consult the Count Vergennes, Minister of the 
King, relative to the matter. He consulted Franklin, who probably 
prevented a French ecclesiastic being appointed Bishop or Vicar- 
Apostolic. Read the documents in Records of the American Cath- 
olic Historical Society, December, 1910. It will be found that the 
project did not originate with the Clergy of Maryland; when they 
heard of the goings on in France they objected to the appointment 
of a Bishop, declaring they would not contribute to the support 
of one. 
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THE PURITANS OF MARYLAND. 


“VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND, OR THE LorD BALTIMORE’S PRINTED 
CasE UNCASED AND ANSWERED,” 1655, issued in reply to Lord 
Baltimore’s Case declared that Lord Baltimore was a professed 
Recusant, as his published book intimates; that he made Maryland 
“a receptacle for Papists, and Priests, and Jesuites, in some ex- 
traordinary and zealous manner; but hath since discountenanced 
them many times and many ways, through intelligence with Bulls, 
Letters, etc., from. the Pope and Rome be ordinary for his own 
interests; and now admits all sorts of Religions and intended even 
2,000 Irish, and by his own Letters clears and indemnifies one, that 
said, ‘Those Irish would not leave a Bible in Maryland. His 
‘Country, till he imployed Captain Stone, never had but Papist 
Governours and Counsellors, dedicated to St. Ignatius, as they call 
him and his Chappel and Holyday kept solemnly. The Protestants 
for the most time miserably disturbed in the exercise of their, 
Religion by many wayes plainly enforced, or by subtil practises, or 
hope of preferment, to turn Papists, of which a very sad account 
may from time to time be given, even from their first arrival to 
this very day.’” 

The editor of the Narratives of Early Maryland (C. C. Hall) 
says: “ This statement, like many of the allegations in this pamphlet, 
is without foundation in fact.” 

The pamphlet elsewhere condemns the action of Baltimore in 
ordering the Oath of Allegiance to be taken within three months. 
Among other objections the Puritans from Virginia had to it was 
that it was “contrary to the Word of God, to fight for, and defend 
and maintain Popery and a Popish Anti-Christian Government ; 
which we dare not do, unless we should be found Traytors to our 
Country, fighters against God and Covenant-Breakers.” [Nar. 
Early Md., 2. 220.] 


These Puritans, now howling against infringement of their 
religious rights, had, after Cromwell got in authority in England 
and so in Maryland, repealed the Act Concrening Religion of 1649 
by which Lord Baltimore had endeavored to maintain his policy of 
religious equality amid the disturbed state in England. After royal 
power had been overthrown in England by the execution of Charles 
I and the accession to power of the Parliamentarians Lord Balti- 
more “ recognized the necessity of committing the government of 
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Maryland into the hands of Protestants” appointed William Stone 
Governor with Protestant as members of the Council. Then it was 
he sent out the Act Concerning Religion, the original of which, 
signed by Lord Baltimore, is now in the Maryland Historical 
Society, being found among the Calvert Papers bought in 1888. 

In 1658 Lord Baltimore was restored to power over his Colony. 
All the laws passed by the Assembly under authority of the Com- 
missioners of Parliament were deemed without legal force. The 
Commissioners, however, demanded and obtained from Lord Balti- 
more his promise that he would never consent to the repeal of the 
Act Concerning Religion, which they themselves had repealed in 
1654 and substituted one debarring liberty to “ Popery and Prelacy,” 
thus excluding Catholics and Episcopalians from that liberty which 
they demanded for themselves and which, in accordance with Lord 
Baltimore’s policy, was given to the very malcontents who defamed 
him. 


DEATH OF ARCHBISHOP CARROLL. 


Archbishop Carroll died December 3, 1815. 

“ As he reclined on his pillow, awaiting the supreme moment 
of release from thraldom, what emotions surged within that breast, 
so soon to feel the touch of death’s lethargic spell? One who sur- 
veyed the scene has said that it inspired tears. Retaining his facul- 
ties until the end, he asked to be laid upon the ground to die, so 
impressed was he with the sense of his nothingness in the sight of 
heaven and so profound was his humility. Thus he died—a figure 
sublime as that of Moses on the mountain top, after having ruled 
the destinies of his beloved See with wisdom for a quarter of a 
century.” [Jrish World, Jan. 21, 1911.] 

The RESEARCHES in 1905, pages 260-8, gave an account of the 
last illness of the Archbishop taken from a manuscript in the 
Archives at Baltimore. That makes no mention of his dying “ laid 
upon the floor of his room.” The Archbishop requested “ were it 
practicable” that he be placed on the floor, but there is no evidence 
this was done. 

That is related of Bishop Egan, the first Bishop of Philadelphia, 
who died July 22, 1814. Perhaps that relation has been confused 
into the method of the illustrious Archbishop’s death. 
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THE CATHOLICITY OF GENERAL SHIELDS. 


New York, Nov. 12, 1909. 

Dear Mr. Griffin:—Relative to Shields’ Catholicity; he was a 
Free Mason in the forties. However, the society had not then been 
as heavily scored or denounced as of late years, and Shields con- 
tinued to go to church. 

He married in 1861. His wife was a Catholic Irishwoman 
from Armagh. The ceremony was performed by a Jesuit Father. 
The children, three in number, were baptized as Catholics, and 
brought up as such. Two are living to-day, Dr. Daniel F. Shields 
of this city and his brother, , an inmate of a hospital in Wash- 
ington, suffering from illness contracted in the U. S. service in the 
Philippines. The third child, a very talented daughter, whose 
paintings at the early age of 14 years show remarkable merit, died 
in 1891. 

Mrs. Shields, the widow of the General, is ‘alive and resides 
with Dr. Shields. From her lips I learned this information about 
General Shields. 

He was born in 1810 (not 1806), married in 1861 and on the 
day of his death in a convent at Ottumwa, Iowa, where he was 
visiting a relative, he had been at early Mass, late Mass, Vespers 
and Benediction. He received the last rites of the Church and is 
buried in a Catholic cemetery in Missouri. 

During his married life of eighteen years he was a good 
Catholic. He went to Mass and went to the altar rail. [Dr. John 
G. Coyle. ] 





“ By the unanimous resolution of Congress Bishop Carroll was 
elected to pronounce the panygeric of Washington on February 
22, 1800. This he did at St.- Peter's Church, Philadelphia.” 
[Phelan’s His. Church in Wallingford, p. 22.] 

Congress passed no such resolution. St. Peter’s Church, Phila- 
delphia is an Episcopal church. Bishop Carroll’s discourse was in 
St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore. He did what was done in, probably, 
every kind of a Church in the Country and this in accord with the 
action of Congress fixing that day as the day of general com- 
memoration of the life and death of Washington. Bishop Carroll 
was not specially requested nor selected by Congress. 
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CHIEF JUSTICE WHITE A PHILADELPHIA BLOODED 
CATHOLIC. 


Editor Catholic Standard and Times: 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 17, 1910. 

The new Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States is a Philadelphia blooded Catholic. He is a descendant of 
James White, a Philadelphia Catholic merchant, who lived on Front 
Street, “ near the Drawbridge,” now Dock Street, and who was one 
of the trustees of the ground on which St. Mary’s Church was built 
in 1763. In that year James White, with the other trustees, deeded 
the ground to Rev. Robert Harding. James White married Ann 
Willcox, daughter of Thomas Willcox, of Concord, then in Chester 
County, but since 1789 in Delaware County, and now known as 
Ivy Mills. 

Their daughter Ann, born March 20, 1757, was the first in- 
terred in St. Mary’s graveyard, as I discovered in an old record 
many years ago, when, with the late Charles H. A. Esling, Esq., 
we made a searching visit to the old homestead. 

James White died February 2, 1770, aged 66, and by his will 
of July 11, 1767, made the first bequest for a Catholic school in 
Philadelphia. He is buried in St. Mary’s graveyard, Fourth Street, 
near Spruce, near Fifth Street gate, last grave on right hand side 
near the wall—grave No. 8 in Section X of the plan of the American 
Catholic Historical Society Records, Volume III. 

The Catholic lawyers of Philadelphia might place a new 
memorial stone over the grave if they are pleased at his descendant 
being Chief Justice. 

His son James, born June 6, 1749, was educated at St. Omer’s 
and became a “ Doctor of Physick,” as he signed himself. He was 
a pewholder in St. Mary’s from 1787 to 1790. He removed to 
North Carolina and later to Tennessee, where he married, and his 
son Edward D. White, was born. He was a Representative in the 
Territorial Assembly of Tennessee, meeting at Knoxville in Feb- 
ruary, 1794; was on the committee on judiciary, and in September, 
1794, was elected by the Assembly a delegate to Congress. In 
1799 he moved to Louisiana, and after the organization of the terri- 
torial government, on the transfer of that country by Napoleon to. 
the United States, he became Judge of the Attakapas County. He 
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died in December, 1809, at St. Martinsville, and was buried in the 
Catholic cemetery there. 

His son, Edward D. White, served three terms in Congress 
from 1829 to 1834, when he resigned, having been elected Governor 
of Louisiana. He served until 1838, when he was again elected to 
Congress, serving from 1839 to 1842. He died in New Orleans in 
April, 1847. It is his son who has lately been appointed Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

So his blood is Philadelphia, is Congressional and judicial, and 
above all Catholic. 

“ Blood will tell,” and his tells of fidelity to faith and country. 


Respectfully, 
MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


BISHOP CARROLL’S RECOMMENDATION OF FATHER 
MICHAEL EGAN FOR THE SEE OF PHILADELPHIA. 


[Translation of the original draft in the Archives of Baltimore.] 


Jan. 17, 1807. 

In the matter of the Episcopate of Philadelphia, at one time I 
thought of (the names) three priests to be presented to the Holy 
Congregation, but now after deep consideration (I name) only one, 
Father Michael Egan, an Irishman, of the Order of Recollets of 
St. Francis, nearly 50 vears of age. On account of his good health, 
his unusual experience, his strength of mind, it seems that no 
mistake will be made. There is no doubt that he is well fitted to 
perform in the best manner the Episcopal Ministry. For he is a 
priest learned, humble, who has preserved the spirit of his holy 
religious (Recollet) duties with rare care. 

In letters to Rome to R. P. Concannon once I mentioned a 
priest who for some time was in Pennsylvania, Demetrios Aug. 
Gallitzin, from a family of princes of the same name in the Mus- 
covite Kingdom. His mother is the illustrious princess Gallitzin. 


[Letter Book of Bishop Carroll, Vol. 1, p. 80.] 
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A PHILADELPHIA CATHOLIC HERO OF 1818. 


Editor Catholic Standard and Times: 

The recent memorial services commemorative of the firemen 
and policeman who lost their lives at the Bodine Street fire and the 
participation of our Archbishop therein suggests to me an occur- 
rence somewhat similar in our city on January, 1818, as related by 
John Palmer, an English traveler. In his book of travels he says: 

“While I was at Philadelphia one of the firemen was unfor- 
tunately killed in assisting to extinguish a fire; he was a Catholic, 
and buried at the Catholic Church of St. Mary’s. Did this deter 


Protestants from following him to his grave? No, and the reason . 


is obvious—all religions are on an amicable footing; his corpse was 
attended to church by above one thousand citizens of every denomi- 
nation, two by two. What an amiable trait in the character of 
Americans, for it is general; there is something in it that exalts the 
dignity of human nature and proves beyond argument what a 
powerful effect laws made on the principles of the rights of man 
have in rendering the people free from the darkness and chains of 
intolerance.” 

The Philadelphia Gasette of January 13, 1818, reported: 

“ FIRE.—A fire broke out this morning about 2 o’clock at the 
corner of Christian Street and Passyunk Road, which nearly con- 
sumed three houses. After the fire had been got under control a 
stack of chimnies fell and buried under its ruins several persons, 
among whom Mr. John O'Connor, son of Captain Christopheg 
O’Connor, Quarantine Master, was unfortunately killed and two 
others had their limbs considerably injured.” 

O’Connor was buried the next afternoon. He belonged to the 
Southwark Hose Company, of which Archibald Randall, afterwards 
a well-known Catholic, was secretary. The funeral was attended 
by the Southwark, Hibernia, Fellowship, Delaware, Hope and 
Pennsylvania Fire Companies. 

On January 20th Captain O’Connor issued a card of thanks 
to the companies which had united in the demonstration. He said 
in it: “ While he acknowledges with pride the spirit and prompt- 
ness of the youth of this city in extinguishing the destructive ele- 
ments, he sincerely hopes that the melancholy fate of his son may 
restrain them from rashly venturing beyond the limits of prudence, 
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and never in this city may a parent's agonized feelings resemble 
those of Christopher O’Connor.” 

Although at this time a collection was being made for the 
sufferers by a fire at St. John’s, New Brunswick, a fund was 
opened at the Merchants’ Exchange for the relief of fourteen 
families deprived of their dwellings and left destitute by the fire 
at which young O'Connor lost his life. Are there any descendants 
of Captain Christopher O’Connor alive? 


Respectfully, 
MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


INDIANS IN DANGER OF CONVERSION TO CATHOLICITY. 


Sir William Johnson of interior Western New York, in writing 
Rev. Dr. Inglis, Episcopal Minister at New York, on July 4, 1771, 
concerning the plan for Christianizing the Indians, stated: 

“The Conversion of the Indians would greatly Contribute to 
secure them to our Interest, and prove a means of Counteracting 
the future designs of the French who certainly are very busy In 
sowing the seeds of discontent amongst the Inds and will Continue 
to do Whilst they have any Intercourse with any part of the Conti- 
nent.—Under the Circumstances which- promise success to such an 
attempt at this time I am of opinion that our possessions of Canada 
does in some measure secure us from the Practices of popish Mis- 
sionaries but not Effectually, which I think ought to be a Spurr to 
our Industry, For their being at present a Romish Bishop, and 
many Clergymen of that Church there, who take uncommon pains 
to preserve the Indians in the faith they were taught, and to gain 
proselytes, The Inds who have any Intercourse therewith being 
like the rest naturally Captivated with pomp & Ceremony will all- 
ways be in danger till we have some Establishments that may 
Counterpoise the advantage they possess, and the assiduity of their 
endeavors. The Capacity of the Indians for receiving knowledge, 
& Comprehending Divine Truth is certainly not to be doubted, and 
as they have an Excellent Genius for Imitation, after they have 
received due Instruction in Christianity, they may be easily & in- 
sensibly Led to become Enamoured of the Arts of peace.” [Doc. 
His. N. Y., IV, p. 454.] 
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WITH THE PHILADELPHIANS AT QUEBEC. 


QueBeEc, August 3, 1910. 
Editor Catholic Standard and Times: 
It may be a bit of interest to Philadelphians to learn that the 
Quebec Club of the Knights of Columbus, after an enjoyable trip, 


arrived in this city on Monday morning. But my thoughts to-night - 


at K. of C. headquarters are of the connection between Philadelphia 
Catholics and those of Quebec in the years of long ago. . 

Philadelphia Catholics do not know that in 1822 Bishop Con- 
well journeyed the long and difficult miles to reach this city in 
order to collect money to aid in the enlargement of Old St. Joseph’s, 
which he had made his cathedral when the Hoganites held St. 
Mary’s. He also sought to have the Ursuline nuns of this city 
establish a convent in Philadelphia. That not being possible, it 
is noteworthy that Miss Cecilia O’Conway, daughter of Mathias J. 
O’Conway, of Philadelphia, the first to join Mrs. Seton at Emmits- 
burg, later came to the Ursulines of this city. So there is a historical 
religious bond uniting the Catholics of the two cities. 

This afternoon the Philadelphians and thousands of all others 
made the pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre, twenty- 
one miles from Quebec. They never saw such a sight. It is past 
telling under the inciting circumstances surrounding all we wit- 
nessed. It was reported that three were miraculously cured this 
morning—one a man who had not walked for seven years, and a 
boy of 18 who had never walked. Both did so, leaving their helping 
instruments behind. Another case was said to have occurred this 
afternoon. A priest related that in the past five weeks forty-five 
persons had left their crutches. There seem to be thousands of 
crutches and other such helps to disabilities or deformities. There 
are cases of spectacles left by those afflicted with eye trouble. 
Watches, diamonds, bracelets and other valuable articles remain as 
offerings made by the cured. There is even a case of tobacco boxes 
and pipes left as sacrifices. Visitors seeking cures are here from 
all parts of the country, and it is pathetic in the extreme to see the 
sickly, helpless and deformed here praying the good St. Anne for 
help in their afflictions. On the boat with the Philadelphians coming 
here were three such cases, one a gentleman who had to be carried 
by his valet. Literature relating to the shrine I will bring for the 
Historical Society’s library, where it may be read. 
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This quaint old city is one of historical import beyond narra- 
tion, though many books have been written of it. It is the founda- 
tion centre of Catholic American history. Here the history of the 
Church in America began. Years ago I had transcripts made of 
many of the old documents here relating to the Church in Philadel- 
phia and elsewhere. Many of these I published in my RESEARCHES. 
Later the American Catholic Historical Society had many additional 
transcripts made, which have appeared in its Records. To-day I 
found other sources of information which will afford a bountiful 
supply of United States Catholic history at Laval University, which 
will be transcribed for our American Catholic Historical Society. 

But above all I found a Father O’Leary, an archivist for the 
Dominicans of Canada. He was chaplain for the Canadian forces 
engaged in the war in South Africa. He exhibited to me photo- 
graphs which he had taken during the conflict, and even when 
battles were being fought. Broken in health in consequence of his 
campaigning, he has been unfitted for ministerial duty, so is engaged 
in research work for the library of Parliament at Ottawa. He 
discovered lately a model in wood of the city of Quebec about the 
year 1800. Every house, church or building is shown. He showed 
me photographs of its parts and is having large photographs made. 
One will be given our Historical Society. He will have material 
transcribed of value and import relating to the Church in the 
United States and to the Canadians in the Revolution. My dis- 
covery of him and my interview with him made me happy and con- 
tent for the long journey, and I am brimful of satisfaction at the 
prospect of all he will have to place at the service of our American 
Catholic Historical Society. 

All is pleasure around about me. A band is discoursing sweet 
music. Much might be related concerning the trip of the seventy- 
six Philadelphians who journeyed to this Catholic city. All wear 
a badge having the Liberty Bell dependent therefrom. This has 
caused us on the way to be regarded as Bell Telephone employees. 
One knight remarked to me that the Bell would be thought an odd 
emblem in Quebec, but I reminded him that but for the Quebec 
Bill of 1775 of the British Parliament there probably would not 
have been ‘a Liberty Bell at all. 

I visited this morning before breakfast the scene of General 


.Montgomery’s assault and where he was killed, December 31, 1775. 


The fifty defenders of the hill saved Canada to England. One 
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wonders why the revolters began their fighting by rushing to 
Canada, so far away, to capture it. That was because they thought 
England would arm the Catholic Canadians and bring them as an 
army to impose “ Popery on the free Protestant colonies.” But it 
ended with Montgomery’s death, and yet the Catholic Irish now- 


adays boast of him. Respectfully, 


MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


ARCHBISHOP RYAN. 


At a public meeting of the American Catholic Historical Society 
of Philadelphia, held in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, March 
31, 1891, Archbishop Ryan said of Editor THE RESEARCHES: 

“ Fortunately we have among us men who are gifted with that 
rare and peculiar historical talent by which they are enabled to 
delve deep into old manuscripts, I might almost say root through 
them; and the talent is one which ought by all means to be culti- 
vated. . . . In such a work a man may be all day busily poring over 
dusty manuscripts, and like an unluck fisherman who has nothing 
to show for his day’s fishing, may have acquired nothing of value. 
We have many such talented men in this country; in Philadelphia 
we have one whose researches into the history of Philadelphia 
Catholicity we ought to be grateful for—I mean Mr. Martin I. J. 
Griffin.” 

In reply to my acknowledgment of this appreciation the Arch- 
bishop replied: ‘ You deserve all and much more than I said for 
your historical labors, which I hope will continue for the benefit of 
the Church in the United States.” 

The last interview I had with the Archbishop a few months 
before his death he commended the “excellence” of my work. A 
short time before that I laid before him the project of founding an 
Endowment Fund for the American Catholic Historical Society to 
which I had offered the Society a donation of one thousand dollars. 
The Archbishop promised “ five hundred dollars or more,” saying 
that if he were as rich as I he would give a thousand. I thought 
that one of his witticisms but his will revealed it as a fact. 

Nothing further was done about the proposition last year but 
an endeavor is now being made under the direction of Dr. L. F. 
Flick to have such a fund established to provide a permanent 
revenue for the Society’s use. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


“THE MAN WHO KNOWS.” 


Martin I. J. Griffin deserves the sobriquet “ The man who 
knows.” [Sacred Heart Review, Oct. 15, 1910.] 





WITHOUT A PEER. 


I feel you are without a peer as a historian in the country. 
[Rev. D. O’Brien, Chicago. | 





NOBLE WORK. 
I hope God will spare you for many years to your noble work 


and that the Catholic public will more fully appreciate your efforts 
in behalf of Truth. [D. I. Broderick, Catonsville, Md.] 





THE ONLY MAN. 

I know that you are apparently, the only man fitted by your 
training and unique capacity to tear the veil from falsehood and 
show that our Holy Church needs no untruth to make us admire 
God’s handiwork. [Dr. John B. Richmond, Newark, N. J.] 

Dr: Richmond died suddenly, Sunday, March 12, 1911, while 
on his way to Mass. Age 82. 

A STOREHOUSE. 

The RESEARCHES is a very interesting and veritable storehouse 
of new facts and data of Church History. [Rev. Henry J. Ehe, 
Stevens Point, Wis. | 





PAINSTAKING. 

Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin is well known to Catholics for his 

painstaking and highly successful researches in connection with 
Catholic historical matters. [Freeman’s Journal. | 





“A PACK OF LIES.” 

Long may you live to continue the good work. There has been 

so much false history written that, while I am a great lover of books, 
_ I started to burn many of those I picked up in my younger days 
because I found they were a pack of lies. [M. Heery, Topeka, Kan ] 
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“ TIRELESS ENDEAVORS.” 


May the Lord be good to you in your tireless endeavors. 
[Bishop P. J. Muldoon. ] 


THE BRIGHTEST STAR. 
The Researcues is the brightest star in the firmament of 
historical investigation. [Michael Geary, Helmville, Montana. ] 


“SCHOLARLY WORK.” 


Permit me to take this opportunity to express my sincere appre- 
ciation of the scholarly work you have been doing these many 
years. Your publications have been a invaluable help for me in 
teaching history. In your line there is nothing that could compare 
to them for thoroughness and scholarship. [Rev. Peter Schweitzer, 
Librarian, Canisius College, Buffalo. ] gv 


KOSCIUSZKO’S GREATEST MONUMENT. 
I congratulate you on the Kosciuszko booklet. It is the greatest 
monument yet erected to his memory. [A Jesuit.] 


DONE NOBLE WORK. 

You deserve the support and thanks of all Americans. I am, 
however, a mere Irishman but you richly deserve the love and 
gratitude of all of my compatriots. You have done noble work. 
Irish Catholics have done more for the great Republic than they 
are credited with. [Thomas R. E. Berry, Tacoma.] 


GUEST OF HONOR. 

Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, the famous Catholic His- 

torian and biographer of Commodore John Barry, will be the guest 

of honor at the next meeting of Charles Carroll General Assembly, 

K. of C., to be held in the large hall of the Tuxedo, Madison 

Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, on Thursday, March 2d, at 8 P.M. 

Brother Griffin is one of the most distinguished members of 

the Order. He has done more than any other living man to make 

better known to the reading public, the Catholic chapter in American 
history. [The Register, Feb. 25th.] 
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ADVICE GIVEN. 


“Let me give you some advice, really good advice. Drop a 
card to every Kk. of C. Council and ask them to see that your ‘ Life 
of General Moylan’ goes into the Public Library.” 

So an Ohio Priest advises. 

Not a Kk. of C. Council would do that. But five Councils sub- 
scribe for this RESEARCHES, and even they would not bother about 
putting the “ Life of General Moylan” in libraries. It ought not 
to be in any Public or Parochial Library because there is no call 
for it by those of Moylan’s Race or Creed. Libraries buy only what 
are called for but are growled at because they don’t have books not 
wanted. K. of C. may be “the cream of Catholicity,” as I heard 
a priest say addressing them in the Cathedral of Philadelphia, but 
they are no more interested in the reading of books about Catholic 
American Patriots than others. Why should they be? The new 
Supreme Knight wrote “ America” that it would one ‘of his earliest 
endeavors to promote the circulation of Catholic literature. The 
Order may number the “ intelligent,” the “ prominents,” but these 
kind of people are too “ intelligent” to read Catholic publications 
and their “ prominence” is not based upon knowledge of Catholicity, 
either historically or actual religiosity. 

Sixty years ago there was more buying and reading of Catholic 
books of all kinds than to-day. Look at the Catholic papers of the 
Fifties and see three, four or five columns of advertisements of 
works suitable for Catholics. People must have bought or pub- 
lishers would not have continued advertising. Our schools and 
colleges and even our later day universities have not implanted a 
love of Catholic reading in their graduates. They are not even told 
of our Worthies in Literature and in Endeavor of all kinds in the 
building and upholding of the Republic. Why? The instructors 
themselves don’t know them—not even their names, much less their 
records. 


Just think of a Catholic educational institution being without 
this Researcnes! Think of the Professors of History—American 
History at that—not being Patrons! The Clergy are the main 
supporters of this REsEARcHES and the chief upholders of all my 
endeavors. 
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ALWAYS ACCURATE, 


Reprinting the letter about the ancestry of Chief Justice White, 
The Catholic Citizen of Milwaukee says: “ Martin I. J. Griffin keeps 
tab on such matters and is always accurate.” [Dec. 31st.] 


RIGHT IN “ THE MAIN CONTENTION.” 


The Catholic Fortnightly Review of St. Louis says: “ Martin 
I. J. Griffin, too, is opposed to Catholic agitation for a share of the 
State School Fund.”’ Then it reprints what I said in October, 1910, 
RESEARCHES relative to the “ alliance, tacit, but active, of the clergy 
and the politicians.” 

Concerning the following paragraph the Review says: “The 
question in the last paragraph is too broad and is apt to suggest a 
fallacy. But his main contention is well founded and we are sure 
it will carry special weight because based on experience.” 

The paragraph alluded to reads: “If aid from government in 
other countries produces the kind of Catholics that are in Italy and 
France, why would not the like method produce apathy on the part 
of the clergy and people here. Better bear the burden of support- 
ing our schools and be free. The Church suffers now from the 
‘friendship’ of politicians.” 

“ Like produces like.” But never mind arguing. If the “ main 
contention” is right, “ broadness” of details is of little import. 

The municipal election of 1905 in Philadelphia convinced me 
that it would be to the degradation of the Church were public 
money given to our schools, unless there would be as absolute 
freedom for our schools as there is now. Though justice and right 
reason would entitle our schools to public money for the educational 
work they do, yet it could not be given unless the politicians made 
the money subservient to their plans of controlling public affairs. 
They would control the schools and all having to do with them 
and the Catholic people as well. It is so now. “The Gang” rules 
by the power it has over those whom it has “ favored.” Even if 
given what was just and right. No public money for Catholic insti- 
tutions unless there is FREEDOM. 

“ Public money destroys Faith,” I told the Central High School 
Alumni. Public money makes the Clergy allies of the Politicians 
and “ Gratitude” ensures “a good turn” when needed. 
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“A GALLING GRIEVANCE.” 


If what the veteran Catholic historian, Martin I. J. Griffin, of 
Philadelphia, says is true, we are at present suffering from a greater 
injustice in regard to the building, equipment and maintenance of 
the public school, than we have hitherto suspected. “Do you 
know,” he says, “ that all the children of school age—6 to 16—are 
counted, Catholic included? The number is reported to the State. 
The State then pays the school district a pro rata for school pur- 
poses. That is then used for public schools. So that Catholics are 
not only supporting their own schools and paying taxes to support 
the public schools, but the public schools are getting the pro rata 
paid by the State for the Catholic children counted, but taught in 
our parochial schools.” Some practical step should surely be taken 
to redress this galling grievance. [Pittsburg Catholic, Sept. 8, 
1910. | 

For. five years I have called attention to this “ galling griev- 
ance.” Those who should give it attention are AFRAID to do so 
They dare not protest. The new School Code, now before the 


‘ 


Legislature, continues the injustice. Not a Catholic will object. 
A Catholic—a “ Boss”—now there could stop it but will not. Local 
and State Federations have ignored the question. Catholics are 
Cowards. They growl and whine but don’t act. They prattle about 
getting share of school funds but dare not protest against the City 
getting money from the State for the very children our schools 
educate, but the City simply counts but don’t instruct. 


MONEY BURDENS OF FATHER CARR. 
St. AUGUSTINE’s, PHIADELPHIA, 1803. 

Rev. Dr. Carr on April 12, 1803, wrote Bishop Carroll of his 
“pecuniary situation, owing to numerous demands occasioned by 
the building and furnishing a dwelling house which had not been 
originally contemplated but to which I was driven at every hazard 
from the peculiar circumstances of things, the expenses of which 
undertaking join’d to considerable failures in the expected profits 
of the Lottery left me $5,000 in debt, being obliged to mortgage 
the dwelling house for £950, one-half of our pews not -rented & 
the other half wretchedly paid. He had also expended $200 lately 
received from Ireland while Rev. Mr. Staunton had expended all 
he had brought from Ireland.” [Balto. Archives, Case 2 G.] 
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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Mr. Thomas S. Lonergan, manager of the Bronx office of tie 
N. Y. World and lecturer for the Board of Education, has pre- 
pared three new lectures, entitled “ Anglo-Irish Literature,” “ Ire- 
land and the Irish” and “ The Irish in America,” for the third 
course of public lectures. Mr. Lonergan will deliver a lecture on 
“Treland and the Irish” in the auditorium of the Morris High 
School, 166th Street and Third Avenue, on the evening of Monday, 
March 2oth, at 8 o’clock. 


“VOTE FOR EACH OTHER.” 


The Western Watchman of St. Louis, Rev. D. S. Phelan 
Editor, in relating how Rome had refused to appoint a Coadjutor 
to Archbishop Keane for the reason that the Archbishop’s health 
has been “ restored sufficiently to permit him to dispense with an 
assistant.” The Watchman continues: 

“The Archbishop declares they are voting for each other, but 
that they can not get a majority vote on any one candidate. A 
similar state of things prevailed in Philadelphia when Archbishop 
Ryan was appointed to that See. As Archbishop Wood was dead, 
the vacancy had to be filled. The bishops of the province came 
together again and again; but voted for each other and could not 
agree on any one man. At last Rome cut the Gordian knot and 
called a man from St. Louis to fill the vacant throne.” [Watchman, 
Dec. 22, 1910.] 


WASHINGTON CONDEMNS PROFANITY. 
CAMBRIDGE, August 3, 1776. 


The General is sorry to be informed that the foolish and wicked 
practice of profane cursing and swearing, a vice heretofore little 
known in an American army, is growing into fashion; he hopes 
the officers will, by example as well as influence, endeavor to check 
it, and that both they and the men will reflect that we can have 
little hope of the blessing of Heaven on our arms, if we are to 
insult it by our impiety and folly: added to this, it is a vice so 
means and low, without any temptation, that every man of sense 
and character detests and despises it. [Spark’s, IV, p. 28.] 
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FATHER JAMES HAROLD. 


In “Observations on the Remonstrance of the Rev. Peter 
O’Neil, Parish Priest of Ballymacoda, in the County of Cork, 
Ireland,” published in Dublin in 1804 and printed for John Milliken, 
22 Grafton Street, there is a relation of the case of Father James 
Harold who, in 1812-3, was one of the malcontents if not the 
instigator of the “trouble” at St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia. 
His case is cited by the writer of the “ Observations” as an instance 
of the “clemency of the British government in pardoning persons 
concerned in the Rebellion of 1798 or in mitigating their punish- 
ment though so doing was no proof of their innocence.” 

The “ Observations” being written in defence of the govern- 
ment must not be relied on for truth. The statements relative to 
Father Harold are merely cited because he was afterwards a Phila- 
delphia priest. 

“Father Harold, parish priest of Rathcool, in the County of 
Dublin, made all his parishioners swear oaths of allegiance, and he 
frequently pronounced loyal exhortations from the altar. On Sun- 
day preceding the eruption of the Rebellion of 1798, he preached 
two impressive sermons inciting his flock to loyalty, in the presence 
of Captain Ormsby and Lieutenant Christopher Clinch, of the 
Rathcool yeoman, and yet it appeared afterwards that he had 
secretly persuaded his flock to swear the treasonable oath of the 
United Irishmen, and that he had been privy to, and aiding in, the 
conspiracy formed by the Popish members of that corps, to murder 
all Protestant members. John Clinch, Papist, and second lieu- 
tenant of that corps, was hanged for having been concerned in that 
assassination plot; and previous to his execution, he acknowledged 
the justice of his sentence and loaded Father Harold with execra- 
tion, for having instigated him, and the people of Rathcool and its 
vicinity to swerve from their fidelity and violate their oath of 
allegiance. On the discovery of the plot Father Harold fled; but, 
being afterwards apprehended, the alternative was offered him of 
being tried or transported to Botany Bay, and he accepted the 
latter. He raised another rebellion in Botany Bay.” [P. 10.] 

It is not likely that he made any disturbance in Botany Bay, 
or else he would not have been pardoned and so permitted to come 
to Philadelphia where his nephew, Father William Vincent Harold, 
was assistant to Bishop Egan at St. Mary’s Church. Here, all evi- 
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dence shows, he was the cause of the disturbance in church harmony, 
aided by the pride of his nephew which afflicted the Church of 
Philadelphia for years and whose baneful effects and influences 
remain to this day. 


THE SOURCE OF “ EVANGELINE.” 


In THE RESEARCHES (1905, page 140), in the consideration 
of Longfellow’s poem of “ Evangeline,” it was stated: 

“In ‘ The Neutral French, or the Exiles of Nova Scotia,” by 
Mrs. Williams, issued in 1841, will be found the same story, but 
with New York as the scene of action. That, doubtless, was the 
source of suggestion to Longfellow.” 

On January 31, 1911, at Philadelphia, by Stan V. Henkels [a 
Catholic], the noted autograph and book auctioneer, was sold a 
letter of Longfellow’s to F. S.'Cozzens dated July 7, 1859, saying: 

“You are wrong in supposing ‘ Evangeline” to have been sug- 
gested by the ‘ Neutral French’ of Mrs. Williams. The story was 
told me, that is the bare outlines of it, by a friend of Hawthorne, 


who had been urging him to write a tale on the subject. I said to 
Hawthorne, ‘I wish you would give it to me for a poem.’ He did 
so immediately not seeming to care about it, nor desiring to write 
on the theme.” 

It is, nevertheless, plausible, if not possible, that the “ friend 
of Hawthorne” got the story from Mrs. William’s book. 


A THOMAS LLOYD. 

In the list of passengers sailing from the port of London, 6th 
to 13th March, 1775, is that of Thomas Lloyd, age 27, Schoolmaster, 
from London on the Nelly, frigate, bound for Maryland, indented 
servant for four years. 

What became of him? Who was he? Thomas Lloyd, the 
stenographer, the father of American Shorthand Reporting was born 
in London August 14, 1756, and emigrated to Maryland in 1771 
when sixteen years of age. 

ROBERT WALSH, JR. 

The Maryland Gazette of Baltimore, Friday, October 31, 1783, 
announced: “ Married last evening, Mr. Robert Walsh, of Fell’s 
Point, to the amiable Miss Steel.” 
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THE ANGEL GABRIEL, 


The Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society of 
Worcester, Mass., October 24th, 1900 records: 

Mr. F. Walter Hamilton sends three original manuscript 
documents relating to Mayor Knowlton’s call for troops to quell 
an incipient riot in Worcester, May 18, 1854. The episode is thus 
referred to in Sawyer’s recent “History of the Dept. of Police 
Service of Worcester, Mass., 1674 to 1900”: 

“One of the unusual events that marked the progress of the 
year 1854 was the advent of ‘ Gabriel and his horn.’ It was not the 
_ Archangel Gabriel, spoken of in the sacred page, but John S. Orr, 
a Scotchman with more impudence than brains, who with a three- 
cornered hat and a cockade on his head, and an old brass horn in 
his bosom, came to Worcester. He took advantage of the political 
excitement and travelled about the city tooting his horn, collecting 
crowds in the streets & delivering what he called a public lecture, 
passing the hat for contributions. His lectures generally consisted 
of a repetition of a few ill-chosen words, principally a tirade against 
the Papacy & Catholicism, resulting in a disturbance. His best 
argument was the tooting of the horn. He drew crowds, demanded 
police protection & a rough time he had of it. He was arrested the 
second day he appeared on the streets & on promise of leaving the 
city was released. He returned a week later and on occasion of his 
lecture a riot followed, Mayor Knowlton read the Riot Act & the 
City Guards were called out. He was finally got out of town and 
peace & quiet were again restored. He went to San Domingo where 
he was placed in prison during one of his harangues on the charge 
of being general disturber and died before the end of his three 
years’ sentence.” 

Mr. Franklin P. Rice in his “ Worcester Book of Noteworthy 
Events” gives additional facts. He says, under date of 18 May, 
1854: “J. S. Orr, alias Angel Gabriel, with his brazen trumpet 
collected a crowd & began the delivery of a no papacy harangue 
when he was arrested by the police for disturbing the peace and 
lockéd up. A large & excited crowd gathered about the Commons 
when Dexter F. Parker made a speech ‘ full of sound and fury,’ as 
the Spy has it, followed by others. The assemblage soon became 
violent; stones were thrown, one hitting Sheriff Geo. W. Richard- 
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son on the head; and a rescue of the prisoner was threatened. 
Finally the City Guards were ordered out and the rioters dispersed.” 

Gabriel was a Scotchman, Sandy McSwish by name, although 
he called himself Orr or Horr. His father was of the Clan Gordon. 
Sandy was born on the Isle of Skye, September 3, 1809. He was 
bound apprentice to a weaver. His father having died, his mother 
married a Baptist Minister named Orr. Sandy joined a com- 
pany of players; afterwards was a Methodist preacher and then 
came to America and joined the Mormons. After following various 
avocations he finally began preaching in public places against Papist 
authority and foreign influence. He had a horn or trumpet which 
he blew to attract an audience, hence the name Gabriel. He acted 
as an adjunct to the Native American “ Know Nothing Party.” 


WASHINGTON’S TASK. 


Rev. Father Fink, S.J., at the celebration of Washington’s 
Birthday, 1909, at St. Mary’s Academy, Leonardstown, Maryland, 
said of Washington’s task at the close of the Revolution: 

“Few of us nowadays,” said Father Fink, “ realize how tre- 
mendous and almost crushing was the task that rested upon Wash- 
ington at the close of the Revolution, of keeping the American army 
patient under the delay of the Continental Congress in paying the 
war-worn heroes what was their due and needful for their existence 
and that of their families. Discontent was everywhere rife and 
breaking out among our troops, and even the officers muttered 
mutiny of civil war. What would have happened had not Wash- 
ington kept the American forces loyal to the high ideals for which 
for years they fought, he who runs may easily read. There never 
would have been any Republic at all. Taking advantage of internal 
dissensions, England would have rallied and would soon have ren- 
dered void and nugatory all that American valor had, up to the 
surrender at Yorktown, so gloriously achieved. Washington pointed 
to his eyes grown dim and to his head grown white in the service of 
the colonies, and bade his assembled officers to urge their men to 
wait and suffer a while longer till a grateful country reared by 
them would remunerate their toil and reward their heroism. His 
advice prevailed, his example steadied the wavering hosts, and out 
of the desperation of a nascent nation, still bleeding: from its wounds, 
was born its invincible life and subsequent glories.” 
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THE MARYLAND MISSION IN 1681. 


The Annual Letter of the Provincial of the Jesuits in England 
to the General of the Society at Rome relates as follows concerning 
the Mission in Maryland in 1681: 

“The Maryland Mission flourishes; the seed which our Fathers 
sowed there is growing up into a copious crop and promises an 
abundant harvest hereafter. Four years ago they opened, in the 
midst of barbarism, a school of humane letters conducted by two of 
them and the youths born there, usually devoted to letters, are 
making good progress. This new-born school has sent to St. Omer 
two students, who are surpassed in intelligence by few Europeans 
and strive for the palm with the foremost of their class. Hence 
we infer that these lands, undeservedly called barbarous, are most 
prolific, not alone of gold and silver and other products of the 
earth, but also of men made for virtue and the higher education. 
Two have been sent thither this year to aid those who are laboring 
in that most ample vineyard of the Lord.” 


Abraham Clark, Delegate in Congress for New Jersey, to 
Colonel Elias Drayton of the New Jersey forces “at Johnstown, 
Mohawk River or Crown Point,” dated July 4, 1776: 

“At the time our forces in Canada were retreating before a 
victorious army, while Gen. Howe with a large armament is ad- 
vancing towards New York, our Congress Resolved to declare the 
United Colonies Free and Independent States. A Declaration to this 
purpose I expect will this day pass Congress—it is nearly gone 
through—after which it will be Proclaimed with all the state & 
solemnity circumstances will admit of. It is gone so far that we 
must now be a free independent state or a Conquered Country. . . . 
I assure you, Sir, our Congress is an august Assembly and can 
they support the Declaration now on the anvil they will be the 
greatest assembly on earth. . . . We are now embarked on a most 
tempestuous Sea. Life, very uncertain, seeming danger scattered 
thick around us. Plots against the military, and it is whispered 
against the Senate. Let us prepare for the worst. We can Die 
here but once; may all our Business—all our purposes & pursuits 
tend to fit us for that important event.” 
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GEORGE CALVERT. 


Cecil Calvert, the second Lord Baltimore and Founder of Mary- 
land, sent his brother Leonard with the first expedition to be the 
Governor of the new founded Province. George, a younger brother, 
was also sent. Captain Clayborne, who had occupied Kent Island 
in the Chesapeake prior to the coming of the settlers to Maryland, 
strenuously opposed Lord Baltimore’s claim to jurisdiction over 
the island. Clayborne, who had settled in Virginia and claimed to 
be a subject of that Province under Governor Harvey, complained 
to him “ who forthwith took the matter into his consideration,” and 
appointed two Counsellors of State in Virginia, “though both of 
them private friends to Clayborne, to go to Maryland and there, 
with the two commissioners for that Colony—Hawley and Corn- 
wells—make an investigation.” So the two Virginians went on to 
Maryland, “ having subtlely and sinisterly inveigled into their com- 
pany two very young gentlemen” of Maryland. One was George 
Calvert. They gave no notice of their coming but went directly to 
the Indians, taking George Calvert and the other young gentlemen 
and with Clayborne took the testimony and had George and Sir 
John Winters—the other young gentleman—“ procured these two 
gentlemen to put their hands to it also as taken before them.” 

George appears to have gone to Virginia and not afterwards to 
have figured in Maryland history. It is supposed that he went 
on an expedition to explore unknown lands and to which two Jesuits 
were assigned as companions of his. The Annual Jesuit Letter of 
1634, in the guarded language of the times, simply speaks of “a 
certain gentlemen who went to. explore unknown lands and that 
they with great courage performed an uncomfortable voyage of 
about eight months, both much shaken in health, with spells of sick- 
ness, and gave us no slight hope of reaping ultimately an abundant 
harvest, in ample and excellent regions.” 

The eight months apparently included the time required for the 
return voyage to England. [See Hughes’ S. J. Text, I, 272.] 

What became of young George does not appear. He is believed 
to have died within a year. The two priests who went on this 
expedition to unknown lands were Fathers Drury and Baker as is 
“ perfectly clear” from the Catalogues of the Order for that year 
where these priests are reported as having returned to England, and 
two other priests being sent to Maryland. Where were these 
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“unknown lands” in the direction of Maryland? Father Hughes 
is of belief that this expedition pointed to a plan, political and 
religious, of working in Virginia while the main object was being 
attained in Maryland; that Lord Baltimore was desirous of obtain- 
ing a foothold there whether as State Treasurer or otherwise, as 
such was a capital point in his policy for several years to come. The 
death of George Calvert would have put an end to this side expedi- 
tion and to the immediate purposes it had in view. 


FATHER STAFFORD OF PHILADELPHIA. 

On March 3, 1801, Rev. Mathew Carr, O.S.A., of Philadel- 
phia, wrote to Bishop Carroll that Rev. Mr. Kersausen departed 
for Portugal in company with a Franciscan, Brother to our late 
Spanish Minister. I feel his loss as he made himself very ser- 
viceable in his attention to the French here. 

After Rev. Mr. Stafford had dispatch’d his luggage to Goshen- 
hoppen, I found it necessary to detain him here during the Lent, 
his being actively employ’d in instructing the poor and applying 
himself daily to study under the eyes of Mr. Rosseter will be of 
considerable service to himself and I trust to the mission. 

The time approaches when our new church [St. Augustine’s ] 
will require attendance, people generally expect it about Easter 
but it cannot be altogether so soon. 

It may be advisable to retain Rev. Mr. Stafford, especially as 
Mr. Rosseter’s constitution cannot allow him to preach or to say 
last Mass on Sundays. Both these duties must be fulfilled by 
Mr. Staunton and me. We have it in contemplation to furnish 
Mr. Stafford with some printed or written discourses and as he 
possesses a good voice he may be occasionally employed in preach- 
ing, which will inform him and very much assist us between the two 
churches until such times as you may be pleased to send us some 
one more capable. | Balto. Archives, Case 2, G.] 

In a letter of April 27th Dr. Carr still further speaks of 
Father Stafford, that “ Since Holy Week he is with Rev. Mr. 
De Barth |Lancaster] who wrote to me in the most pressing 
manner to send him as he was himself incapable of attending any 
station or of scarcely performing any duty by an unfortunate fall 
from his horse. From Lancaster Mr. Stafford may go to Goshen- 
hoppen where his trunk and effects already are, or to any other 
place for his own sake & the good of the mission.” 
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RECEPTION TO EDITOR “ THE RESEARCHES ” BY THE 
FOURTH DEGREE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS OF 
NEW YORK. 

[From The Register of March 11, 1911.] 

Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, the distinguished Catholic 
historian, was the guest of honor at the meeting of Charles Carroll 
General Assembly, Knights of Columbus, composed of all the fourth 
degree members of the order in the Borough of Manhattan, held in 
the large hall of the Tuxedo, at Fifty-ninth Street and Madison 
Avenue, on Thursday evening, March 2d, officers and members 
desiring to show thier appreciation of the venerable author’s in- 
valuable services to Catholicity by assembling for the first time after 
organization, in his honor. 

3rother Griffin is the oldest living Catholic journalist. He has 
also done more than any other one man in bringing to public atten- 
tion the patriotic part which Catholics played in American colonial 
history, services for which they had before received no credit. He 
is the author of “ Catholics in the American Revolution,” is biog- 
rapher of Commodore John Barry, “ Father of the American Navy,” 
and also biographer of General Stephen Moylan, Generals Pulaski 
and Kosciuszko, and author of “ The Trial of John Ury.” Brother 

Griffin has been editor and publisher of THe AMERicAN CATHOLIC 

HistoricAL RESEARCHES, for fully a quarter of a century. 
Surrounding the venerable historian on the rostrum were the 

Vice-Supreme Master of Calvert Province, W. J. Boyd; the Master 

of the Fourth Degree of the Second New York District, Captain 

W. J. Costigan; the Master of the Fourth Degree in New Jersey, 

Brother Smith; an old Philadelphia friend in the person of Dr. 

James J. Walsh; Wm. P. Larkin, Chairman of New York Chapter ; 

Wm. P. Myhan, John P. O’Brien, Thomas S. Lonergan, Judge 

George F. Roesch, Frank W. Smith, Dr. Francis A. Chicherio, 

D.D., Denis F. McSweeney and Michael J. Kelly, all of whom paid 

high tribute to the guest of the evening. 

The Faithful Navigator, Edward F. Lacey, who presided, 
delivered the introductory address in his best style and presented the 
guest. of the evening, who received a right royal welcome. 

Brother Griffin was visibly affected by the warmth of the greet- 
ing and the encomiums that were showered on him. In opening he 
remarked that when the Columbian Assembly invited him to address 
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their meeting, in October, 1906, he was not then a member of the 
Order. He was glad that he was now a second-degree K. of C. 
“But as you are all fourth-degree Knights,” he said, “I am only 
a half-brother of yours. When I left the Marlborough Hotel to-day 
for a stroll through your city I stood before the bronze statue of 
Horace Greeley, who was the first New York Knight of Columbus, 
for in 1849 he introduced a resolution in Congress that this country 
be called Columbia.” The speaker suggested that the Knights of 
Columbus should on next Decoration Day place a wreath on 
Greeley’s statue, in recognition of his endeavors to have this 
Republic named after the Patron of the Order. The speaker then 
delivered an interesting and instructive lecture on “ Catholics in 
Colonial Virginia.” 

Father White’s narrative of the voyage of the first settlers of 
Maryland, the speaker said, relates that in January, 1634, the Ark 
and Dove stopped at Montserrat, one of the West Indies islands, 
where they found a colony of Irish Catholics, who stated they had 
been expelled by the English of Virginia and not suffered to live 
among them because of their religion. The same relation was made 
by Governor Leonard Calvert to his brother, Lord Baltimore. 

These statements were examined by Mr. Griffin, who declared 
there were no known records showing that any authority in the 
Colony of Virginia had expelled or forbidden the settlement of these 
Irish Catholics in the colony; that there is no evidence they ever 
sought to become settlers in the colony of Virginia; that they had 
settled at the island of St. Christopher in 1624 under Sir William 
Warner; that in 1632 the Spaniards had taken possession of that 
island; that the Irish and Spaniards, though of one religion, could 
not agree, and so the Irish removed to Montserrat in 1634; that it 
was the charter granted to Virginia in 1607 by King James I that 
prohibited the settlement of Catholics in the colony; that the King 
expressed himself as “loath that any person should be permitted to 
pass there that was suspected to be affected to the superstitions of 
the Church of Rome;” that’ Minister Cranshaw in his sermon on the 
departure of Lord de la War to be governor of the new colony 
advised him: “ Suffer no Papists; let them not nestle there; let the 
name of Pope and Popery be never heard in Virginia;” that Gov- 
ernor Harvey declared that one of the blessings and favors which 
the colony had received was that “no Papists had been suffered to 
settle their abode there.” 
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It was the charter that debarred Catholics from settling. So 
the Montserrat Catholics simply meant to tell the voyagers to found 
Maryland—a part of Virginia—that they, too, would have settled 
there but their religion excluded them. They never had sought to 
settle there—that is, to become land holders. 

“ Virginia” originally comprised the territory from the 30th 
to the 45th degree, southern Georgia to the River St. Lawrence. 
Hence it was a very comprehensive term. The Puritans settled in 
Northern Virginia. 

Mr. Griffin then related that although Catholics could not be 
settlers in the colony of Virginia founded in 1607, that there were 
many Irish, Polish, Italian and French Catholics in the colony as 
“servants”; that in 1622 many Irish were brought by Captains 
Newport and Newce and “ employed upon a particular plantation,” 
that part now known as Newport News, so named after the two 
adventurers.” The Polanders were engaged in making tar, pitch, 
potash and soap ashes. 

In 1619 they went on a “ strike,” the first labor dispute in our 
country, and so succeeded that it was agreed “ they shall be enfran- 
chised and made as free as any inhabitants whatsoever.” As they, 
at least by profession, were Catholics, they were the first actual 
settlers—land holders—in the colony who were “affected to the 
superstitions of the Church of Rome.” 

On motion of Brother Wm. P. Myhan, a rising vote of thanks 
was given the venerable historian for his gracious act in journeying 
from Philadelphia to address the Assembly. 


In presenting the above report of the reception tendered me 
by the newly organized Charles Carroll Assembly of the Fourth 
Degree Knights of Columbus of New York City, I am so pressed 
by sentiments of gratitude that inadequate expression—almost to 
silence—debars proper recognition of the good-will appreciation 
testified of my historical work. How can one fitly speak of the 
action of these nobles of the Order in again—after over four years 
—inviting me to come to them, when newly organized, in accordance 
with recent laws of the Order, to be again greeted as the first to be 
honored by it, as I had been the first of the those honored by the 
Columbia Assembly. Yet how cheering it is after all the years of 
my endeavors to know that the foremost members of this great 
Order in the metropolis of our Country have recognized the service 
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I have been trying to do in making known portions of the Catholic 
Chapter in American History, the distinctive feature of the Fourth . 
Degree. To be once so honored is a tribute any man might well be 
proud to win. To have the recognition twice bestowed is over- 
powering in the grandeur of the spirit prompting it. 

In the saddest year of my life—1go6—when sickness, sorrow, 
death overshadowed my home, these Knights of New York dis- 
pelled the gloom and brightened my heart with their most cordial 
and friendly courtesies and honors. The recollection of that action 
has been with me an inspiration and a happiness. Now again the 
fond recollection is intensified by the renewal of their appreciation 
and of that recognition of service which ever prompts to renewed 
endeavor to retain if not to augment the manifestation of the good 
will shown. Certain it is that I have been made happy by the 
Fourth Degree Knights of New York. May God shower His 
choicest blessings upon each one and upon the Assembly’s doings 
for God and Church and Country. 


REV. MICHAEL ‘J. BYRNE. 


Rev. Michael J. Byrne, of St. Augustine’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, on May 6, 1812, wrote Archbishop Carroll requesting to be 
changed as he was determined to quit St. Augustine’s: “I do not 
wish to employ my time in a situation where I have no prospect of 
promoting Religion.” He “preferred to go to New York some 
parts of which there is a great want of a Clergyman.”  [ Balto. 
Archives, Case 2, Letter E.] 

On June 19, 1812, he wrote the Archbishop that he had taken 
the final determination to quit St. Augustine’s that Dr. Egan is so 
desirous to procure some assistance for the congregation at Lan- 
caster, especially at present, as the Rev. Mr. Beschter has been 
absent for some time on account of his weak state of health, that 
he thought it advisable for me to go there immediately. I replied 
that of myself I could not determine to remain in this Diocese 
without your permission. He then requested me to write to you 
again remarking that he was satisfied you would have no objection. 
In the meantime he sends me to Lancaster until your answer comes 
to hand. [Case 2, E.] 
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REPORT OF BISHOP GOESBRIAND OF BURLINGTON, 
VERMONT, TO THE COUNCIL OF THE PROPAGA- 
TION OF THE FAITH, 1856. 


[Annals Prop. Faith, Sept., 1856.] 


“ BURLINGTON, VERMONT, April 1, 1856. 

“Sir—I had already heard, indirectly, before my departure from 
Paris, the amount of the allocation granted by the Work of the 
Propagation of the Faith in favour of the diocess of Burlington. 
Your letter of the 21st January, confirming this good news, requires 
that I should express to you my gratitude for this generous donation, 
which will have been so useful for my new diocess. Thanks to 
Providence and the Propagation of the Faith, I trust I shall soon 
be relieved from my pecuniary difficulties. I hope, therefore, that 
I shall, for the future, be enabled to dispense with the assistance 
that I am receiving from the Society; and I assure you it affords 
me great pleasure to make this announcement. But if unexpected 
circumstances should require resources that we do not possess, I 
should take the liberty, Sir, to express to you our difficulties in all 
simplicity, and I feel convinced that you would always give a 
favourable ear to a just request. 

“‘ My diocesans, I am happy to say, continue to afford me great 
satisfaction by their: zeal in promoting the interests of the faith. 
Since my elevation to the episcopacy, eight small churches have 
been enlarged, and we are about to construct four others. All these 
buildings are very humble, but they are much more convenient than 
private houses, and we must be content with them until the parishes 
are in a position to do more. 

“Our chief difficulty in future will be to procure schools for 
the training of subjects for the priesthood. 

“When the parishes are a little organized, we will establish 
the Work of the Propagation of the Faith. Hitherto, it was useless 
to think of it. 

“In conclusion, I pray God to bless you, Sir, individually, and 
your fellow-labourers, who so worthily acquit yourselves of your 
important duties. 

“Tt is a consolation for us, who have expatriated ourselves for 
the propagation of the Gospel, to think, amidst all our labours, that 
there are in our country some generous souls who, although not 
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called to the Priesthood, so well understand our mission, and assist 
us so powerfully by the alms and prayers which they impose on 
themselves in our favour. May it please God to send you all graces 
that you may stand in need of for the fulfilment of your great voca- 
tion. I cannot give expression to a better wish; for the reward, 
after this life, will be in proportion to the magnitude of the work, 
and the glory which it procures to God. 


“T have the honour, &c., 


“ L. DE GOESBRIAND, 
“ Bishop of Burlington.” 


HEAD OF THE FRIGATE “UNITED STATES.” 


The GENIus of the United States; she is crest with a Con- 
stellation, her hair and drapery flowing Suspended to the ringlets 
of hair, which fall or wave over her Breast and reclining in her 
bosom is the portrait of her favorite son, GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES; her waist bound 
with a civic Band. In her right hand, which is advanced, she 
holds a spear, suspended to which is a Belt of Wampum, contain- 
ing the emblems of Peace and War. On her left side is a Tablet, 
which supports three large volumes which relate to the three 
Branches of Government; the Scale, emblematic of Justice, blended 
with them. The left hand suspends the Constitution over the Books, 
etc., on the Tablet; the Eagle, with his wings half extended, with 
the Escutcheon, etc., of the Arms of the UnirEep SraTes on the 
Right, designates the figure. The attributes CommeERcE and Acri- 
CULTURE and a modest position of the Arts and Sciences. The 
head was designed and carved by Mr. Ruan at his workshop in 
Front Street near Vine Street. [Claypoole’s American Daily 
Adventurer, March 4, 1797, page 2, column 4.] 

This was the first frigate of the United States under the Con- 
stitution—commanded by Captain John Barry—launched May 10, 


1797- 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN DICTIONARY. 


Which was the first dictionary published in this country? The 
Irish World recently printed a communication from M. J. M. 
Sullivan, Secretary of the Quincy (Mass.?) School Association. 
which contained the following statements: 

“In 1798 Edward O’Brien printed in New Haven his School 
Dictionary, Being a Compendium of the Latest and Most Improved 
Dictionaries, which exists in two copies—the British Museum copy 
(perfect) and the Yale College Library copy (lacking ten pages). 
This was the first dictionary by an American author published in 
this country. It has no date, but is thought to have been issued 
toward the end of 1798. Its author, who taught school in Guilford. 
was born there March 10, 1757, and died there August 20, 1836. 
Soon after its publication its author and the Rev. John Elliott 
(1768-1824, great-great grandson of John Elliott, the Indian apos- 
tle) prepared the second American dictionary, which was copy- 
righted in June, 1799, and published in January, 1800. American 
antiquarians can find solace in the fact that an Irish schoolmaster 


published our first school dictionary in the United States of 
America.” 

This information is valuable if authentic. As the alleged 
date of publication of O’Brien’s School Dictionary (1798) is uncer- 
tain, and Elliott’s (?) was issued only two years later, Mr. Sullivan 
is perhaps a little too positive in his claim. The fact that he mis- 
spells such a well-known name as that of John Eliot, the famous 


“ 


Indian missionary (no Catholic would call him an “ apostle”) does 
not inspire confidence in his scholarship. 

Perhaps our friend Martin I. J. Griffin can throw some light on 
the question which was the first dictionary published in what is now 
the United States of America. [Catholic Fortnightly Review, Jan. 
15, 1908. ] 

Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin writes to us: 

To your suggestion that perhaps I can “throw some light on 
the question which was the first dictionary published” in this § 
country, I can only say that among my notes I have this title: An 
English Dictionary Explaining the Difficult Terms that are used in 
Divinity, Husbandry, Physick, Philosophy, Law, Navigation, Mathe- 
maticks and other Arts and Sciences. Containing Many Thousands 
of Hard Words. Philadelphia. Samuel Keimer. 1725. 
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I do not know that that was “ the first” in this country, though 
it is likely to be. It is always dangerous to make claims about 
“firsts.” Claimants are apt to believe that the “ first” known to 
them was the first ever existing. Edward O’Brien’s School Dic- 
tionary may have been the “ first School Dictionary,” but Keimer’s 
was a more comprehensive publication almost three-quarters of a 
century earlier. [Catholic Fortnightly Review, March 11, 1908.] 

In the library of Cardinal Gibbons is a dictionary published in 
Philadelphia in 1789—the Dictionary of the English Language. 
By Thomas Sheridan, A.M.; 4th edition by Rev. John Andrews, 
D.D. Printed by William Young, Second and Chestnut Streets, 


1789. 

There is no copy of this book, in any edition, in the Ridgway 
Branch of the Philadelphia Library, where all such early publica- 
tions are usually found. The book is bound in leather, is about six 
inches square and about 800 unnumbered pages. 

This seems to be the second dictionary issued in this country 
following Keimer’s of 1725. In either case Philadelphia was in 
the lead. She usually is. 

A. P. C. Griffin, Chief Biographer of the Library of Congress, 
January 30, 1908, wrote us “ regarding the first dictionary published 
in the United States.” 

In the preface to John Elliott and Samuel Johnson, Jr., “A 
selected, pronouncing and accented dictionary,” 2d ed., Suffield, 
1800, is the statement: 

“The favourable reception with which the School Dictionary 
met, the last year, with the remarks of the Authors’ Correspondents 
upon it have been one inducement with us, to undertake this com- 
pilation, upon a new, and enlarged plan.” 

This preface is dated January 1, 1800. From this it appears 
that the “ School dictionary” was issued in 1799 cr possibly in the 
latter part of 1798. The Library of Congress does not possess a 
copy. It is regarded as the first English dictionary printed in 
America. 

So it would appear that Keimer’s Dictionary, Philadelphia, 
1725, is the first American Dictionary and that it is wholly unknown 
even to the Library of Congress though of course known to THE 
RESEARCHES. 
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CATHOLICS AND THE NEW SCHOOL CODE. 


Editor Catholic Standard and Times: 

What a mealey-mouthed, oh-don’t-wake-me set of people we 
Catholics are! We complain of the injustice of taxing us for 
schools we cannot use, but we don’t protest at right time and place. 
I have wondered what Monsignor McDevitt, in his admirable— 
always so—report as superintendent of our parochial schools, pub- 
lished so much of the school code now before the Legislature for 
approval into law. Was it simply for information? I think not 
wholly so. Was it to show Catholics what was about to be done to 
fasten a long-continued injustice still more firmly on us? Did he 
expect Catholics to do “ something about it?’ Well, I read it. It 
is irritating. To know you are wronged and then to have the 
wrongdoer flaunt the wrong in your face! 

Section 1425 orders an “ enumeration of all children between 
six and sixteen, with name and location of school where the child 
is enrolled or belongs.” So all the pupils of our own parochial 
schools are counted, and the name and location of the school they 
attend are known. These census reports are to be sent to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Section 2301 declares that all money appropriated by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the maintenance and support of public schools 
shall be paid by the State Treasurer, on order of the Superintendent, 
to the several school districts. Section 2305 orders that half of the 
amount paid shall be on the basis of the number of paid teachers ; 
Section 2305, that the other half shall be on the basis of the number 
of children. 

So, though the name.of every pupil in our parochial schools is 
taken in the census and the name and location of the school attended, 
not a dollar of the money appropriated by the State goes to the 
school, the State has taken the precaution to find out the child 
attended. That’s been going on for years, and it is now to be law 
fixed more firmly. 

There are “ Catholics” in the Assembly. Not one will object 
to that injustice to his brethren. Why should he? What do we 
Catholics care? Let us sleep? We may grunt and growl after it 
is all fixed, but what matters that? Not a Federation—State or 
local—will touch the question. They will denounce the Portuguese, 
French, Italians and Spaniards. What stronger will for Catholic 
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interests have we of Pennsylvania? Not a bit. If we had the 
spirit of true Americans we would at least protest against this 
injustice. It is bad enough to pay taxes to support schools we will 
not use, but it is an abominable outrage to then count the children 
we educate and then give to the city money to use for public schools 
for every child we train in our schools. That’s the kind of Catholics 
we are. No wonder a priest in Washington asked: “ Are Catholics 
rabbits?” “Lay low! Keep quiet! The A. P. A. will gobble 
us up.” 
MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Philadelphia, March 6, 1911. 


KOSCIUSZKO IN LAST- ENCOUNTER WITH THE 
BRITISH—1782. 


After an engagement on August 27, 1782, on the Combahee 
River, South Carolina, which has been regarded as the last conflict 
of the American Revolution, “ Captain Wilmot, with a small com- 


mand, still continued to cover John’s Island [one of the Sea Island 
chain or group in Charleston County, S. C., just south of Charles- 
ton] and to watch the passages of the stores. His love of enter- 
prise led him, occasionally, to cross the river and harass or watch 
the enemy on James’ Island. 

In one of these adventures, undertaken in conjunction with 
Kosciuszko, against a party of the enemy’s woodcutters on the 14th 
of November, 1782, he fell into an ambuscade, was himself shot 
dead and Lieutenant Moore, his second in command, and a servant, 
severely wounded and made prisoners. 

This was the last bloodshed in the American war.” [Md. His. 
Mag., Dec. 1910, p. 332. Ramsay’s His. Rev. in S. C., II, 375. 
See Johnson’s Life Gen. Greene, II, 345. McCrady’s So. Car. in 
Rev., III, 667.] 


I have always held it to be more noble in itself, more useful to 
posterity and more becoming an intellectual being to collect and 
transmit knowledge that enlightens the mind, than it is to amass 
and leave to others “soul-seducing gold” that hardens the heart. 
[Rev. A. A. Lambing. ] 
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THE HOUSE IN WHICH ARCHBISHOP WOOD 
WAS BORN. 


Archbishop James F. Wood was born 27th April, 1813, not at 
southwest corner of Second and Chestnut but at southwest corner 
of Front and Chestnut, a fine three-story brick dwelling built in 
pre-Revolutionary times for John Mifflin, merchant, father of Gen- 
eral Thomas Mifflin, the first Governor of Pennsylvania under the 
Constitution of 1789. It was a double house. The front was on 
Front Street and the building and garden extended along Chestnut 
Street. The store was on the corner but the front door of the 
dwelling was on Front Street and was approached by granite steps. 
The hall was very wide and ran through to the garden. The door 
was cut in half, horizontally, and in summer time the lower half 
door being closed, the upper half was open for the admission of 
air. The staircase which rose from the hallway was broad and 
grand. The rails were heavy, and the baluster was of liberal width. 

After Mifflin, General Baron Steuben occupied it in 1779. Then 
Michael Morgan O’Brien, merchant in 1780 occupied it and in the 
store sold Rum and Jamaica spirits. He was a Catholic. He was 
a native of Ireland, a prosperous merchant and renowned as a good 
liver, a member of the City Troop and in 1804 U. S. Consul to 
Algiers. He was succeeded at Front and Chestnut by Robert Waln, 
member of Congress, and he by Patterson Hartshorne, and he by 
Ebenezer Large, a Quaker and a merchant, who died in 1810. He 
by James Wood, merchant and auctioneer, the father of the first 
Archbishop of Philadelphia, consecrated June 17, 1875. 

The error as to the place arose from the fact that at Second 
and Chestnut William W. Wood, a bookseller, resided in 1813, the 
year of the Archbishop’s birth. His parents were Unitarians. 

James Wood, the father of the Archbishop, in 1824 held public 
auctions at Front and Chestnut—No. 32 S. Front Street. Sales of 
furniture, hardware, earthenware, glassware are advertised for 
July 24th of that year as appears by an advertisement in possession 
of THe ResearcHes. Another advertisement is displayed at the 
American Catholic Historical Society. 

The Archbishop was baptized October 11, 1813, by James 
Taylor, minister of the First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, at 
N. E. Cor. Tenth and Locust, now demolished. He was given the 
name of James Frederick Bryan. 
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His brother Edward Wilson Wood died April 15, 1818, age 
seven years and was buried in the church graveyard. 

In 1827 his father moved his family to Cincinnati. James 
became clerk in a bank and so remained until his conversion to 
Catholicity. } 


PHILADELPHIA RIOTS OF 1844. 


The Registry of Baptisms and Marriages were burned with 
the church on the eighth of May, 1844, by a mob who afterwards 
burnt the parsonage house of the clergy; they afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the Sisters’ Academy on the corner of Phoenix (Thomp- 
son) Streets which they also destroyed. Also the same evening 
the Church of St. Augustine, its library and parsonage house were 
all in ruins before 11 o’clock, the intimidation to all who professed 
the Catholic faith still continues, yet it is now hoped that the sound 
and considerate portion of society will be fully able to avoid this 
outrage and leave us still that freedom of religious worship which 
theretofore was the pride of the American Republic. 


TERENCE J. DONAGHOE, 


Pastor of St. Michael's. 
June 10, 1844. © 


LEO XIII ON THE VALUE OF “TEXTS AND 
DOCUMENTS.” 


We know how ardent in historical research are the men of 
our time, and how eagerly they strive to reach the hidden cause of 
events. Nor are we ignorant that the enemies of Religion have 
abused these tendencies to obscure the light of History, giving 
credence to inventions the most false, calumniating the innocent and 
casting hatred and obloquy on men worthy the admiration of all 
posterity. 

Now utterly to destroy such falsities, nothing more proper. 
nothing more efficacious than to bring them face to face with the 
Truth itself revealed in the irrefragable testimony of texts and 
documents. [Leo XIII ordering the Vatican Archives opened. ] 
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A MINISTER OF SOUTH CAROLINA CHARGED WITH 
USING A CRUCIFIX AND “JUSTIFYING PAPISTS 
IN CROSSING THEMSELVES.” 


The Rev. Samuel Thomas, first missionary to South Carolina 
from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, of London, England, was sent in 1702 to that Province. 
He arrived there Christmas Day, 1702. In an “ Account of the 
Church in South Carolina,” which he sent the Society in 1705, he 
reported: “ The first and chief Parish in South Carolina is Charles 
Town, which is a large Parish and hath a very honourable mainte- 
nance for the Minister, but it being at present under the pastoral 
care of Mr. Marston who hath been there for five years, I forbear 
to say anything of its inhabitants or their sentiments, as to religion.” 

About this time Minister Marston had circulated “a printed 
letter” containing charges of neglect of duty against Minister 
Thomas. In June, 1706, Thomas sent the Society a “ Remonstrance 
in justification of himself from the false calumnys.” In his 
Remonstrance he gives “a few hints of Mr. Marstons’ character 
and conduct” by which it appears he “ was a curate in Northton- 
shire at the time of our happy revolution effected by King William 
of blessed memory”; that Marston was “a fast friend of King 
James,” refused to take the oath to William, and “so warm a zeal 
for the abdicated King James,” that he was imprisoned for railing 
against the government; that he “ resolved upon keeping apart from 
flesh till such time as the rightful heir should reassume the Imperial 
Crown of England; that he kept this fast “ for seven whole years 
but being reduced to some necessities he was under great tempta- 
tion to eat such provisions as he could procure”; that he boasted 
of this long fast; that “being reduced to the greatest necessity 
imaginable at last he bethinks himself and takes the oath to King 
William; that he still “ continued the enemy of the Government” ; 
that on the ship to Carolina he continually “ applauded King James, 
the King of France, the Jacobites and Papists and his vile reflections 
upon King William and the pious Bishops and clergy of this King- 
dom gained for him the general reputation of being a Roman 
Catholick, of which he had given shrewd cause of suspicion, by the 
use of a crucifix and by his justification of the Papist custom of 
crossing themselves”; that he was seen to “use a crucifix in his 
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private devotion in his cabbin”; that he “got himself elected 
Minister of Charlestown because there was not another Minister on 
the spot nor any like to come in.” 

Minister Thomas concluded by declaring Minister Marston 
“a violent Jacobite and great enemy of the government, very warm 
and uncharitable to Protestant dissenters.” [So. Car. Hts. & 
Gen. Mag., Jan. 1904.] 


REV. MATTHEW CARR’S RELATION OF CHURCH CON- 
DITIONS IN PHILADELPHIA IN 18ot. 


1801, April 27. Rev. Matthew Carr, of St. Augustine’s, Phila- 
delphia, to Bishop Carroll : 

“Every consideration attaches me so much to my present 
situation at St. Mary’s that I look forward with painful concern 
towards a removal not only as a considerable sacrifice to personal 
conveniences and satisfactions but likewise as a step that will entail 
on me more labour & perplexities than I have gone through since 
I came to America. . . . The inconvenience of removing entirely 
to St. Augustine’s I feel very sensibly, yet I see no other alterna- 
tive. . . .1 am treating about a lot adjoining the Church which, 
with what ground we already hold, will form the precincts of our 
establishment and in process of time a dwelling may be erected. 
In the interval there are some convenient homes in the vicinity 
which may be rented. I certainly always entertained an idea of 
St. Mary’s possessing and continuing to enjoy a preéminence over 
any church to be erected in this City. It is evident, however, from 
the great extent of the City northward its great distance from St. 
Mary’s & the considerable influx and increase of Catholics that 
another church was requisite for the service of several hundred 
who, in the heat of Summer and the cold of Winter scarcely ever 
go to St. Mary’s. A considerable portion of those who now apply 
for pews in St. Augustine’s are persons whom we hardly knew 
before as Catholics, and German families about to withdraw entirely 
from Trinity Church ; moreover, in case of sickness prevailing again 
or even without such a calamity. The fatigue of attending so numer- 
ous and so dispersed a congregation is sufficient to break down in 
a short time the most vigorous constitution. But the other day 
Mr. Staunton most providentially escaped being smothered in 
returning home from a sick call about nine o’clock at night. 
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RELIGION OF EARLY IRISH IMMIGRANTS TO 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Editor The Pennsylvania-German: 


I always read your magazine with intense interest and fre- 
quently with special profit concerning my own line of historical 
work. Dr. Meyer's article on “ The Germans of Pennsylvania” 
in one part is wholly astray and needs correction for Justice sake 
as well as for historical accuracy. 

All goes well in his relation of the coming and settlement of 
the Germans until he relates the arrival of the Irish—‘ then a cloud 
seemed to arise on the horizon of the Germans” because “ hosts of 
the Irish came to Pennsylvania.” 

These Irish the Doctor tells us “were thoroughly hated on 
account of their aggressive Popish or Roman Church prejudices.” 

Now the Irish could not have been “thoroughly hated” by 
the Germans on that account because these Irish had no “ aggressive 
Popish or Roman Church prejudices” because they were Irish 
Presbyterians and hated what the Doctor with his own “ prejudice” 
terms “ Popish or Roman Church.” Unprejudiced historical writers 
always call a people or a class as they call themselves. So it is 
disrespectful and borders on bigotry to call the Catholic Church 
“ Popish or Roman Church.” 

The historical fact is that the Irish who came in such numbers 
as to arouse German antipathy were almost wholly Irish Presby- 
terians driven from Ireland because of the oppression of the English 
Government. Dr. Meyer makes the common error founded on 
later period or now-a-days knowledge, and confuses “ Irish” with 
“ Catholic.” Few Irish Catholics came to America at the period 
Doctor Meyer relates of—they did not come in notable numbers 
until after the Revolutionary war. One fact given by Dr. Meyer, 
well sustains that statement. He relates that in 1729 “ forty-five 
hundred persons chiefly from Ireland arrived.” The exact figures 
were 5,655. In 1728 there arrived 5,600. In 1727 there came 1,155 
“none of whom were servants.” Record seems not to have been 
made of number of “ servants.” Here were over twelve thousand 
Irish in three years. Add the number who came in 1730-1-2-3 and 
then consider that when St. Joseph’s Catholic Chapel was opened 
in Philadelphia in 1734 the whole congregation did not exceed forty 
persons and the majority of these were Germans, it will be seen 
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that Dr. Meyer is wholly astray in confounding “ Irish” with his 
ill-tempered “ Popish or Roman Church.” So the Germans did not 
hate the “Irish” because of religious “ prejudices” but because of 
their land “ aggressiveness” for they were well in accord with the 
Germans in their religious hatred. So Dr. Meyer must revise his 
notions about “ the coming of the Irish Catholics” as he is absolutely 
incorrect about the “ coming of the Irish.as an event of concern to 
the German Protestants of Pennsylvania” for these Irish were not 
Catholics. 

Then the Doctor makes his recital betray his own “ prejudices” 
by giving “a brief historical side sketch so that the reader may 
more readily understand the cause of this feeling of the Protestant 
Germans against the Roman Catholic Church in general.” Then 
he tells of the alleged massacre of Protestants in Ireland in 1641, 
and woefully asks as the Germans thought “if this were done in 
Ireland would they not do the same in America, if Papal authority 
demanded.” 

As the Irish who came to Pennsylvania were not Catholics of 
course “the German Protestants were not quite restless” for fear 
they would be massacred as it was alleged had been done to Prot- 
estants nearly one hundred years before. And the Doctor is again 
wrong about the alleged Massacre of Protestants, which he puts 
down at “ fifty thousand in a few days.” Let him read Mathew 
Carey’s Vindiciae Hibernicae or Ireland Vindicated: An Attempt 
to Develop and expose a few of the Multifarious Errors and False- 
hoods Respecting Ireland. . . . Particularly in the Legendary Tales 
of the Conspiracy and Pretended Massacre of 1641. Philadelphia 
1810. Mathew Carey was a foremost citizen of Philadelphia from 
1785 until his death in 1839. He might be well termed the Father 
of Protection to American Industry. But as he was a Catholic and 
Irish born (but Lafayette started him in business) probably Doctor 
Meyer never heard of him or his many publications and is not 
likely to get the book I refer to in any library. But the Doctor can 
get it, I believe, in Philadelphia Libraries—the Mercantile, the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society or in the Philadelphia Library. If 
he takes time to read all that is given from documents of the time 
he will find much to dispel his own “ prejudices” and to prove to 
him that the Germans of Pennsylvania, if they had such fears and 
prejudices, were then, in that far off time, as illy informed as 
Dr. Meyer. 
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The Doctor, while in our City, might take a look at a few of 
my own publications mainly relating to THE CATHOLICS AND 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION and he will find that when 
the time came to do actual “ fighting for the religious and political 
freedom in America” that those whom he, ignorantly I hope, terms 
“ Popish or Roman Church” did well their part with “the German 
Protestants of Pennsylvania” in winning these blessings and, above 
all, winning for the Catholic Church a “ freedom” not elsewhere 
existing then or since and which is the foundation of her marvellous 
growth and importance in this country. 

It is regrettable that in the relation of events connected with 
our good State that “side sketches” are made by any historical 
narrator of matter that have no relation to the records or which 
manifest “ prejudices” illy according with the foundation stone of 
our commonwealth as established by William Penn. 

MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN, 

Editor THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HistoRICAL RESEARCHES. 


[Penna.-German, Feb. 1910.] 


TOM PAINE’S INVITATION TO WASHINGTON TO “ EAT 
OYSTERS OR BREAD AND CHEESE.” 

On St. Patrick’s Day, 1782, Thomas Paine wrote General 
Washington: “ You will do be a great pleasure, if you can make 
it convenient to yourself to spend part of an evening at my apart- 
ments, and eat a few oysters, or a crust of bread and cheese; for, 
besides the favor you will do me, I want much to consult with 
you on a matter of public business, though of a secret nature, which 
I have already mentioned to Mr. Morris, whom I likewise intend 
to ask as soon as yourself shall please mention the evening when.” 
[Sparks’ Corr. Rev., III, 494.] 

At this time Paine was employed as a writer in support of the 
American cause at $800 a year out of the secret service. This was 
agreed to by Morris, Washington and Robert Livingston by agree- 
ment dated 10th February, 1782. This was done because of “ the 
important situation of affairs and the propriety and even the 
necessity of informing the people and rousing them into action.” 
But “a salary publicly given would injure the effect of the publica- 
tions and subject Paine to injurious personal reflections.” [Jbid, 


495-] 
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BURIAL AT SEA. 


A convention of religious, beneficial, social and national socie- 
ties of Philadelphia was held Sunday afternoon, December 18, 1910. 
in the assembly hall of the Church of Our Lady of Mercy. Rep- 
resentatives of thirty-three societies, with a membership of 12,000 
members, were present. The convention was called by the Holy 
Name Society of Our Lady of Mercy Church for the purpose of 
giving a united expression of judgment upon the action of the 
Anchor Line and that of the captain of the steamer California in 
the disposal of the body of the late Rev. William McLoughlin, 
rector of St. Stephen’s Church, this. city, who died on September 5. 
1910, while a passenger on said steamship on its voyage from 
New York to Ireland; and also to consider the subject of the 
burial,at sea of passengers on ocean voyages. 

Mr. John J: Boyle was elected chairman of the meeting and 
Dr. J. P. Carroll Secretary. Editor THe ResEarcHeEs offered the 
following resolutions which were unanimously adopted: 

“That this convention record its strongest censure upon the 
captain of the steamer California for his refusal to keep or preserve 
the bédy of Father McLoughlin, in defiance of the wishes of a 
relative and of friends on board the vessel, amply prepared to sustain 
any expense attending the preservation of the body for the few 
remaining days of the voyage. 

“We condemn also his inhuman neglect or refusal to com- 
municate with the general officers of the Anchor Line in New York 
for instructions regarding the disposition of the remains of Father 
McLoughlin, the facilities of the wireless telegraph affording the 
means of communication, and which were availed of to forward 
the information of his death to his friends in this city, as well as 
to receive their instructions for the preservation of the body. Not- 
withstanding these requests and the pleadings of a relative and 
of friends on board the vessel, the captain, in ruthless defiance of 
the instincts of humanity and of the tender feelings of those bereft 
of a dear friend, ordered the casting into the depths of the ocean 
the mortal remains of one endeared to countless thousands ; 

“ Resolved, That we condemn the Anchor Line Steamship 
Company for its arrogant indifference to the representations of 
friends of Father McLoughlin relative to the treatment given his 
remains, and for its failure to declare its intention to safeguard 
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from shore to shore those who trust their bodies, living or dead, to 
the company for transmission across the sea, and thus to perform 
for every passenger a duty incumbent upon the company in accept- 
ing passage money, not only for a living body, but also for one 
deprived of life, should that, by the dispensation of the Almighty, 
occur in transit ; 

“ Resolved, That the societies herein represented will take 
measures to inform their members and the public in this country 
and in Ireland of the inhumanity of the Anchor Line and the risk 
of all who might become its patrons to be cast into the sea in the 
event of death occurring, and that personal safety debars patronage 
of a line so indifferent or inhuman ; 

“ Resolved, That the officers of this convention, and a special 
committee of three delegates to be appointed, be directed to take 
steps to obtain from the International Steamship Company, com- 
prising the main Atlantic Ocean steamship companies, and all 
others engaged in the transatlantic transportation of passengers to 
and from Europe, an assurance or guarantee that measures for the 
preservation of the bodies of those who may die on the voyage, until 
reaching shore, subject to such proper charges as justice and 
humanity may require ; 

“ Resolved, That such companies as may notify the said com- 
mittee of their adoption of such body-preserving measures be recom- 
mended to the members of our several societies and the public as 
worthy of patronage ; 

“ Resolved, That the committee herewith authorized to be 
appointed be directed to present to the United States Senators and 
Representatives of this State in Congress a request that they present 
to that honorable body a bill designed to prevent the casting into 
the sea of the remains of any passenger bound to or from any port 
of the United States, unless dead of contagious disease, so that 
this practice unworthy of modern progress and a remfant of an 
age when long passagés prevailed and modern appliances for the 
preservation of bodies did not exist, may cease and our citizens be 
protected in death, as they are in life, by the Government they are 
bound to in fidelity and which should by its laws afford protection 
to their bodies from profanation involving desecration thereof and 
causing intense sorrow to relatives and friends; 

“ Resolved, That each of the several bodies herein represented 
send to the Anchor Line agency in New York and to the Inter- 
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national Transportation Company a copy of the resolutions on this 
subject which they may have adopted ; , 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, signed by the 
president and secretary, be also forwarded to the same companies, 
with a request that serious and early consideration be given by the 
said companies to remedy the evil practice herewith detested and 
condemned.” 


ARCHBISHOP WOOD AND THE G. A. R. 


In 1883 Mr. Edmund English received the following reply to 
the memorial from the Roman Catholic members of the. Grand 
Army of the Republic, which was presented to Archbishop Wood, 
asking His Grace, Ist, to authorize the celebration of a Requiem 
Mass for the repose of the souls of deceased comrades; 2d, to per- 
mit the Grand Army of the Republic to attend such service in 
the dress or uniform of their organization, and 3d, to permit the 
posts of the G. A. R. to attend the funeral services of their deceased 
comrades in Catholic churches and cemeteries: 


ARCHDIOCESE OF PHILADELPH1IA.—Chancellor’s Office, 225 E. 
Logan Square, May 18, 1883.—Gentlemen:—In response to your 
very respectful memorial of May t1oth, submitted to him, the Arch- 
bishop directs me to say that he regrets very much being unable to 
grant the several petitions therein contained. 

He has uniformly declined to accede to like requests made in 
the past, and is furnished with no reason for receding from the 
position he has taken in reference to the organization mentioned. 

He is desirous that you should know that his action is not 
based upon mere conjecture, but is the result of careful and thorough 
investigation. Therefore, you will understand that this answer is” 
final, not only in your regard, but, too, in regard to every other 
secret society. With great respect, I remain, gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, 

DaniEL A. BRENNAN, 
Chancellor and Secretary. 


To the Gentlemen of the Committee of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 
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BURIAL OF ARCHBISHOP CARROLL. 


In THE RESEARCHES, 1905, page 260, may be read an account 
of the last illness and death of Archbishop Carroll, December 3, 
1815, from a manuscript in the Baltimore Archives. 

The following account of the funeral services and interment 
is from a manuscript in the Historical Department of the University 
of Notre Dame founded by the late Professor J. F. Edmunds who 
died January 14, 1911, whose endeavors and success in behalf of 
Catholic American History and the preservation of original records 
exceeded those of all others combined. The collections he made for 
this loved university are his enduring monument. May the Lord 
have rewarded him for what he did for His Church: 

“The closing solemnities with which the body of the late 
Archbishop Carroll was entombed on Tuesday brought together a 
greater crowd than we have ever witnessed on a similar occasion. 
The great and the rich, and the poor and the lowly assembled to 
pay the last tribute of respect to the memory of this good and 
illustrious prelate. The chapel which has been so long cherished 
by his fostering care was crowded at an early hour and the multi- 
tude who assembled without seemed rather to indicate that some 
great public ceremony was to be performed or some national 
calamity to be deplored. 

“The corpse of the venerable Archbishop which had laid in 
state since the preceding Sunday was now enclosed in the coffin, 
surmounted by his mitre and pastoral crosier and surrounded by 
those emblems which unite the fancy with the heart in solemn 
devotion. 

“ After the celebration of High Mass, the procession moved 
through Saratoga and Franklin Streets to the chapel of the 
Seminary, which was designated as the place of interment. We 
have never witnessed a funeral procession where so many of emi- 
nent respectability and standing among us followed the train of 
mourners. Distinctions of rank, of wealth, of religious opinion 
were laid aside in the great testimony of respect to the memory 
of the man. Besides the numerous crowd that filled the procession, 
the windows were thronged with spectators. 

“The funeral service for the dead was performed at the 
chapel of the Seminary, and the mind already penetrated with 
regret and deep sorrow felt the effect of those religious ceremonies, 
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which performed in the same manner and chanted in the same - 


language and tone of voice through succeeding ages, bring together 
the remotest periods of 1800 years, and present to the mind some 
faint image of eternal duration. 

“The deep tones of the organ and the solemn chants of the 
choisters seemed to the excited feeling not to belong to this world 
but to be the welcome of good spirits who had gone before and 
now solemnly saluted him who descended through the tomb to the 
bar of eternal Justice, to receive the reward apportioned to a good 
and faithful servant. ; 

“ According to the particular disposition of everyone, have we 
heard the venerable Archbishop praised and lamented. The extent 
of his knowledge and the enlargement of his mind fastened upon 
the man of liberal science. The liberality of his character and his 
Christian charity endeared him to his Protestant brethren, with 
whom he dwelt in brotherly love. He was a patriot and loved his 
native land, nor should Americans forget that his exertions and 
benedictions, as a man and as a Christian prelate were given to the 
cause and Independence of his country. His manners were mild, 
impressive and urbane. The various stores of knowledge came from 
his lips with uncommon classical grace and richness, which he 

‘gained from a perfect acquaintance with ancient languages and 
literature. His charities were only bounded by his means and they 
fell around him like the dews of Heaven, gentle and unseen. To 
those who stood not in need of the comforts of life, he adminis- 
tered the consolation of his counsel; and the weight of his char- 
acter and his reputation for erudition and profound good sense 
gave an authority to his advice, which the proudest scarcely dared 
to disregard. The veil of mourning which hid the tears of the 
afflicted covered many hearts not of his own particular flock, which 
felt that it lost an inestimable friend. 

“The character of Archbishop Carroll seemed indeed to be filled 
up with wonderful care; educated at St. Omer’s he was early disci- 
plined in the exercises of the mind, and deeply versed in classic 

lore. Becoming at Liege attached to the Society of Jesus, he 

acquired that spirit of action—that profound knowledge of the 
human heart, that admirable fitness for the affairs of the world, 
which for 200 years distinguished that order and spread its power 
to the remotest countries. When the glories of the Jesuits were 
extinguished with the society itself, he travelled over Europe, as 
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the friend and instructor of an English nobleman. . Then he viewed 
the manners of different nations, saw.the courts of kings and the 
meeting of Philosophers, and added the liberality of a true 
philosopher and the accomplishments of a gentleman to the Apos- 
tolic dignity of his calling. Temptation drew forth the purity of 
his virtue, and like Shadrach he walked erect in the flames. He 
early marked the rise of the baneful meteor of French philosophy 
and the moment when he saw the ‘ pestilences shook from its horrid 
base” invade his native land. But he gathered his spiritual children 
under his wings, and protected them in security; & he was per- 
mitted to live to see a different spirit prevail, to witness a great 
revival of religion, and in the abundant prosperity of his particular 
church to reap the harvest of his toil and labor of his life. 

“When he was called to receive the reward of his many virtues. 
the excellences of his character shone out with fresher lustre as 
he gradually sunk like the sun in mellowed splendor, so death, as 
if fearfully, attacked him with slow and cautious approaches. The 
paralysis and consequent mortification of the lower extremities was 
complete before his icy touch ventured to chill the heart—and even 
to the last moment, the noble faculties of the mind retained their 
pristine vigor—he inquired if a conveyance was prepared to take 
away his sister and weeping connexions; told them the scene was 
about to close and requested them to take rest and nourishment. 
He gave them his benediction, turned his head aside, and expired. 

“ His countenance retained in death the benignant expression 
of life. His piety grew warmer as life closed, and the fire of 
religious hope was elevated almost to enthusiasm. ‘ Sir,’ he said to 
an eminent Protestant divine, who observed that his -hopes were 
now fixed on another world; ‘Sir, my hopes have always been 
fixed on the cross of Christ.’ 

“Yet humility tempered his confidence, and while a numerous 
circle surrounding his bed of death, were transported with venera- 
tion at the moral sublimity of his last moments, and his joy was 
expectation of a speedy release, he called to his friend and associate 
to read to him the ‘ Miserere Me Deus,’ have mercy on me, oh 
Lord! Reversing the wish of Vespasian, he desired, were it prac- 
ticable, to be placed on the floor, that he might expire in the posture 
of greatest humility, as a Christian martyr and an humble suppliant 
to an interceding Saviour. 

“ How do the boasted glories of Philosophers. fade before the 
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death of such a man? Socrates died with a cheerless and unknown 
futurity before him. Cato’s indignant son spurned the yoke of 
imperial Czesar, and Seneca opened his veins and calmly discoursed 
of Philosophy as life ebbed with the purple tide; but it was not 
theirs to know the hope of a Christian, that hope which springs 
from a life of virtue and a pious soul and which changes the tomb 
into the triumphal arch, through which the pilgrim passes into 
joyful eternity. 

“His manners and deportment in private life were a model of 
clerical character, dignified, yet simple; pious, yet not austere—this 
secured him the attachment of his friends and the respect of all. 

“Tn him religion assumed its most attractive & venerable form, 
& his character conciliated for the body over which he presided, 
respect and consideration from the liberal, the enlightened of all 
denominations ; for they saw that his life accorded with the benign 
doctrine of that religion, which he professed. 

“The members of his own church, to whom he was in truth 
a guide and a father, who daily witnessed the kindness, the benefi- 
cence & the tenderness of his heart, who in the purity of his doc- 
trines and precepts, saw the purity of his own unsullied character— 
who saw his on his death-bed with the meekness, the patience & 
the cheerfulness of a saint & martyr, view the sure & rapid approach 
of his own dissolution, concerned not for himself but anxious only 
for the welfare of those whom he was so soon to leave, will long 
remember him with most profound, heartfelt grief, gratitude and 
veneration. 


“* He taught us how to live, and oh! too high 
The price of knowledge—taught us how to die.’ 


“Death, the terrors of which he had so often dispelled ‘from 
the minds of others, had no power to disturb his serene & tranquil 
soul. But long will his bereaved & disconsolate flock mourn ‘the 
loss of him, who was the supporter and succor of the wretched— 
who, when this world could afford them nothing on which to lean. 
turned to him for consolation as their spiritual father. 

“Long will the poor mourn for one who always relieved their 
wants, to the utmost extent of his means & even extended his care 
of them beyond the bound of his own existence; they will long 
weep for him who watched and wept, who prayed & felt for all. 
“Those helpless orphan children to whom he was indeed a 
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father, & who flocked around him dying, to receive his last advice 
and blessing, may well weep, for their loss is irreparable. 
“ His church may well mourn, for her loss is incalculable.” 


[In 1824 the remains were removed to the crypt of the 
Cathedral where, with those of his successors, it yet reposes. ] 


OLD ST. JOSEPH’S IN 1821. 


Rey. Adam Marshall, on March 5, 1821, wrote the Superior- 
General of the Society of Jesus: 

The property in Philadelphia consists of a ground rent of two 
houses and lots amounting to $88 annually and one house and 
church adjoining. The house and church are in a very confined 
situation, separated from the street and can be approached only by 
a narrow passage. The church has exteriorly more the appearance 
of a stable than of a church; the house is good but not sufficient 
for any public purpose. This property has never been of any use 
to the Society; during the life of Bishop Egan, he and his clergy 
occupied it and at his death it was left in ruins; and, since the 
year 1814, the Society has spent $1,387 on repairing it. It is at 
present occupied by the new Bishop; I have endeavored to make 
him pay a rent for it, but have not as yet succeeded. I am even 
obliged to pay the taxes and an annuity of $36 for money that was 
borrowed for the use of said house; altogether amounting to $98 
annually. We had also $1100 in stock which I sold and applied 
the proceeds of it to the support of the [Jesuit] Seminary in Wash- 
ington.” [Hughes’ His. S. J. Documents, I, p. 356.] 

Rev. Louis de Barth, “the only wise man,” on October 25, 
1820, had written Father Marshall: “ This stock being the amount 
of the economy of the old Jesuits, or of some of their houses the 
income thereof ought to go towards the benefit of the Society and 
not to the repairs of this house, which could be kept in repairs by 
the trustees, by paying some yearly rent for their pastors to the 
owners thereof.” [Jbid, p. 358.] 
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EARLY IRISH PAPERS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


THE IRISHMAN AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


A weekly paper of the above title will appear in this city on 
the second Saturday in April [1822]. 

We are Irishmen, and though we have hailed,this country as 
the land of our adoption, still we can never forget the birthplace of 
our fathers or the name of “Irishman,” that philosophers and 
heroes have rejoiced to boast of, and though Ireland may never 
boast and weep under her misfortunes and miseries, still it is these 
that should bind her memory to every true Irish heart. It is those 
calamities, which are denominated crimes by the defenders of that 
country, that have induced to offer to our countrymen a journal as 
a defense for their country, against the malicious aspersions of false 
and envious writers who rejoice to fan every spark of discontent 
into a flame of faction and rebellion. 

But as we have been recently there ourselves, and witnessed 
many of her late discontents, this, with the advantages we have in 
receiving the earliest and most authentic intelligence, enable us, we 
hope, to answer some of the malignant calumnies which are daily 
pouring forth against that country. But, however, it is not our 
determination now to eulogize our own talents, or send forth a long 
address robed in bombastic terms, but simply mention the contents 
of the “ Irishman,” namely a faithful register of the speeches of all 
the celebrated orators Ireland has produced, with the poems of her 
most ancient and modern poets, together with the best and most 
impartial sketches of Ireland’s history. Nor shall we be inattentive 
to South America, where the day star of liberty has already lighted 
up the chaos of slavery and ignorance in which she has slumbered 
so long, and where so many of our brave countrymen have fought. 
While we shall give with fidelity from time to time the politics of 
Europe and those of this country without any feeling of party 
spirit, we shall indeed omit nothing worthy the perusal of our 
countrymen. 

The literary productions of this and other countries we shall 
carefully and impartially review. 

The “Irishman” will be printed on a fine paper containing 
twenty columns. 

Subscriptions and communications will be thankfully received 
at Mr. Charles’ book store, No. 71 South Second Street, where the 
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paper will be published for the proprietors; or, at Messrs. Hickman 
& Hazzard’s, No. 141 Chestnut Street. 
Advertisements inserted on the most reasonable terms. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


CED one io keting caso na sles acesn adh $4.00 
OR RA Serer apo rer rete ree tere. ee 2.00 
as ved cic din heeds eee denenaneue 1.00 


. e 
Papers sent to the country, free of postage payable in advance 
Payments required quarterly. 


THE CATHOLIC ADVOCATE AND IRISHMAN’S JOURNAL. 

The object of the present paper, is to defend our ancient and 
holy religion from the pestiferous breath of heretical innovation ; 
to cling to the same faith and the same hope in which our fathers 
lived and died, and not be led astray by the wicked machinations of 
base and irreligious intruders. Here, we need not mention more 
explicitly to what party we belong—no, we shall ever support our 
Bishop, our Country and our Faith. 

Our columns shall also contain every circumstance relevant to 
Ireland, the land of our birth, her distinguished and glorious 
patriots will appear again in the majesty of their greatness on these 
pages; nor shall we be unmindful of our fellow Catholic countries 
in Europe, whilst at the same time we shall give in ample detail the 
local occurrences of this our adopted country. 

The sermons of celebrated Catholic divines in this as well as 
other countries shall be carefully recorded. Indeed, nothing will 
be omitted that can render the “ Advocate” worthy the reading of all. 

TERMS—tThe Catholic Advocate will be published every 
Saturday morning at $3 per annum, payable quarterly in advance, 
on the receipt of the second number. 

The first number will be issued on the fourth Saturday of 
February inst. 

Philadelphia Feb. 1823. [12] 

The advertisement given above shows the paper was issued 
“to defend our ancient and holy religion from the pestiferous 
breath of heretical innovation.” 

This was evidently an allusion to “ THE CArHoLtic HERALD AND 
WEEKLY REGISTER” issued Nov. 30, 1822, by E. F. Crozet, to sup- 
port the cause of Rev. William Hogan, the excommunicated priest 
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of St. Mary’s Church. Who was the publisher or Editor of the 
ADVOCATE ? 

Prior to THe Heratp, The Erin had been issued in August, 
1822. Its title indicates that it was more devoted to Irish than to 
Catholic matters, but its advertisement has not been discovered. 

We have neyer been able to find copies of any of these papers. 
Father Finotti saw the three first numbers of the Herald. They 
upheld “ the schism” and were “ of a blasphemous tone in Catholic 
matters generally.” [Bibliographia, p. 160.] 


RELIGION BE RUINED BUT FOR JESUITS’ PROPERTY. 

Bishop Conwell writing, April 7, 1821, to Rev. Adam Marshall 
of the Society of Jesus, when proposing to buy their titles to Phila- 
delphia property: “I never mentioned my intentions to any person 
further than to say that Religion would be ruined in Philadelphia, 
were it not for the property of the Society, where there is a retreat 
from the mob—and my frequent mention of this, with thanksgiving 
to God for it, gives me the name of a Jesuit among these deluded 
people, who, like all wicked miscreants, are in the habit of speaking 
of them with asperity.” He does not know what he should offer 
but would “Engage to pay 1000 Dollars for the first year with 
legal interest on the sum to be paid from the day of ratifying the 
purchase, which interest is to be reduced according to the pay- 
ments.” 

He added, “I have got very consoling news this day; that is, 
that the church of St. Mary’s and the*burying ground is not alto- 
gether in the power of trustees.” [Hughes’ His. S. J. Doc., 1, 359.| 

The Jesuits, however, did not part with the title to Old St. 
Joseph’s. They resumed possession in April, 1833, one hundred 
years after Father Greaton had purchased the ground. 


THE YELLOW FEVER IN PHILADELPHIA IN 1802. 


On July 20th Rev. Matthew Carr, O.S.A., of St. Augustine’s, 
Philadelphia, wrote Bishop Carroll: “ You will be happy to be 
informed by the report of the Board of health this day that there 
is but one case of the malignant fever in the vicinity of Vine St. 
which affords good reason to hope that in a few days more our 
alarms will be quieted.” [Case 2, G.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE RELATIVE TO THE APPEALS OF 
REV. WILLIAM VINCENT HAROLD AND REV. JOHN 
RYAN, OF PHILADELPHIA, PROTESTING TO THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AGAINST ORDERS 
FROM ROME FIXING THEIR ABODE. 


One peculiar incident of the Conwell-Hogan-Harold schism in 
Philadelphia, 1821-28, was that Rev. William Vincent Harold, the 
great upholder of Episcopal authority against Rev. William Hogan, 
the schismatic priest of St. Mary’s, proved recreant to his own 
declarations as to the obligation of obedience when Bishop Conwell 
exercised his authority upon him. 

The following correspondence from the State Department at 
Washington was copied for THE RESEARCHES in November, 1884: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, 9 July, 1828. 


James Brown, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to France. 

Sir:—In the absence of Mr. Clay, I have the honor, by direc- 
tion of the President, to whom I communicated the originals, to 
transmit to you the enclosed copies of two letters addressed to the 
former, and received at this office since his departure for Kentucky, 
from the Rev. Wm. Vincent Harold and John Ryan, Roman 
Catholic Priests of the Dominican Order, residing in the City of 
Philadelphia; and I send, likewise, copies and translations of the 
papers. which accompanied their letters. 

Messrs. Harold and Ryan allege that neither the regulations 
nor discipline of the Catholic Church give any authority whatever 
to the Holy See, to issue a mandate to them, as priests of that 
church, to transfer their residence from one place to another in 
the United States, nor to take up their abode, and exercise their 
functions elsewhere than at Philadelphia; and that such a mandate 
would not only not be regarded; in any Catholic State of Europe, 
as obligatory, but that it would be deemed a highly penal offence 
to yield obedience, or give publicity to it, in such State, without a 
previous understanding or agreement with the Holy See, expressly 
authorizing it; and they say they are advised, by Mr. Horace 
3inney, whose reputation and character, as one of the most eminent 
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Lawyers of this country, are well known to you, that the enforce- 
ment of such an order, by the denunciation of ecclesiastical dis- 
abilities or censures, would be a violation of their rights and 
privileges, as citizens of the United States. 

Under these circumstances, they complain to this Government 
against that of the Holy See, for permitting itself to issue the 
mandates—severally addressed to them, in the official documents 
from Rome, copies and translations of which will be found with 
the enclosures, requiring them forthwith to leave the City of Phila- 
delphia, and repair to Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio, and take up 
their abode in the last mentioned place, upon pain of serious and 
undefined penalties for disobedience; and they earnestly solicit the 
interposition of this Government to procure from that of the Holy 
See, by the means of friendly explanations and remonstrance, a 
revocation of the mandates referred to, which are eminently cal- 
culated, as they insist, injuriously to affect their individual and 
private characters, and to degrade them, as priests. 

As this Government has no representative at Rome, through 
whom it can, with propriety address itself immediately to that of 
the Holy See, the President has directed me to make this com- 
munication to you, with an intimation of his wish that you should 
take some early and suitable occasion to bring the subject of it to 
the notice of the Pope’s Nuncio at Paris, and to request that his 
good offices may be employed to procure from the Holy See the 
redress which Messrs. Harold and Ryan solicit, if, upon a review of 
all the circumstances of their case, they shall be found entitled to it. 

It affords me very great satisfaction to be the organ of making 
it to you, Sir, as I have the honor, now, accordingly, to do. From 
your intimate acquaintance with all our institutions, in regard to 
matters of religion and religious discipline, and your long residence 
in France, where questions not dissimilar to that which exists in 
the case of Messrs. Harold and Ryan are said sometimes to happen, 
I am well persuaded that whilst your respectful interposition in 
that case, and friendly cautions to avoid all attempts in future at 
the exercise of an authority in this country, at all doubtful in its 
character, or not clearly appertaining to the supremacy of the Holy 
See, and admitted, on all hands, tc be so in matters of religion, will 
be received with kindness, you will, at the same time, be able to 
guard the interference of the President in this affair, against any 
imputation of a disposition, on his part, in the remotest degree 
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unfriendly to the exercise of the legitimate spiritual authority of 
the See of Rome over the Catholic Church in the United States; 
and you well know that I should be very unwilling to be made the 
interpreter, even of his wishes, upon this occasion, on any other 
ground. 

Your despatches to No. 84, inclusively, have been received. 

I have the honor to be, with perfect respect, Sir, 


Your obed’t Hu. Servant, 
DANIEL BRENT. 


[ omit troubling you with copies of Mr. Harold’s Letters of 
Naturalization, and the certificates of the Court, in the casé .of 
Mr. Ryan, that he had given notice of his wish; and made applica- 
tion in the usual form to become a citizen. 


A REPUBLIC IN REALITY. 


“ T have found here a Republic that is one in reality, not merely 
in name like most of the republics of Europe. It has been niost 
refreshing and inspiring to come in touch with the spirit of 
Christian justice and charity that influenced the founders of your 
institutions, at present dominates their development, and predes- 
tines, I am confident, their glorious future.” [Cardinal Vannutelli.] 


We can progress more securely by keeping the past with its 
many lessons of experience,—its triumphs & its failures,—in mind. 
[Archbishop Ryan to Rev. H. P. Henry, Nov. 22, 1897.] 
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HORACE GREELEY THE FIRST NEW YORK KNIGHT 
OF COLUMBUS. 


Horace Greeley, the great editor of the New York Tribune, 
was a member of the House of Representatives for three months 
during the Second Session of the Thirtieth Congress, December, 
1848-March 4, 1849. In his Recollections of a Busy Life [edition 
1868, p. 232] he relates that during “a hiatus or interregnum—the 
House really having nothing to do but wait—any member who has 
a pet project or bill asks a suspension of the rules in favor of its 
consideration. Among these motions was one by Mr. Robert W. 
Johnson, of Arkansas, who wished the House to consider a bill 
providing payment for horses lost by his constituents while acting 
as volunteers in Indian Wars. His motion to suspend the rules 
failed; when I drew from my drawer a resolution, which had lain 
there for weeks, proposing that our Country take the general name 
of Columbia, in honor of the great Discoverer. I was making a 
few remarks introductory to my motion to suspend the rules—which 
I knew would be defeated—when R. W. Johnson, my predecessor 
on the floor, turned upon Mr. O. B. Ficklin, of Illinois, and angrily 
said, ‘ Ficklin, why do you always oppose any motion I make?’ I 
did not oppose your motion, was the prompt and true reply. ‘ You 
lie,’ ” etc. etc. See the record. 

Later in the session he offered the resolution. It was defeated. 
A letter of Greeley’s to the publisher of the Congressional Globe, 
March 12, 1849, informed that he had offered a Resoiution in 
Congress to change the name of the Federal Government to 
“Columbia.” This letter was sold on January 31, 1911, by Stan V. 
Henkels at the sale of the autograph letters and historical docu- 
ments of Charles Steigerwalt, of Lancaster, Pa. 

The Knights of Columbus in New York City should show 
recognition of his endeavor to name our Country after the Dis- 
coverer as he declared in his Recollections was his purpose in 
offering the Bill. 

It is somewhat singular that our Country has no distinctive 
NAME. Each State has it name but the General Government in 
which they are united for specific purposes, defined in the Constjtu- 
tion, has not by that instrument which governs all as one body, 
any specific name save as it has applied to it that of the United 
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States, meaning simply the States united; a term adopted in Revo- 
lutionary days and used in the Declaration of Independence. 

This Jack became evident to all after the Federal Government 
went into operation under Washington in 1789. For a decade after 
that period the Country was, by a good body of the people called 
CotumBia. Congress too was moved by the prevailing spirit and 
named the seat of. Government the District or CotumsBia. The 
prevailing appellation was also that of CoLumBiA, as witness “ Hail! 
Columbia! Happy Land!” and “ Columbia the Gem of the Ocean.” 
The now famous Tammany Society of New York was at its forma- 
tion known as the Columbian Society. ; 

It was with this knowledge that COLUMBIA was the most 
favorite title for the General Government that induced Horace 
Greeley to propose that it should be, by Congressional action, made 
its lawful and specific name. So let his memory be honored for his 
endeavor. This is the centennial year of his birth. 


THE NOBLEST COURSE, 


Rev. Ernest R. Hull, S.J., says in the Bombay Examiner (Vol. 
60, No. 31): 

“We are all familiar with the classical dictum on the functions 
of a historian which Leo XIII publicly made his own, viz., ‘ not to 
say anything false, but also not to fear saying anything true.’ 
Also that other saying (of Muratori I think) that ‘ the’ function of 
a historian is to state as certain what is certain, as uncertain what 
is uncertain, and as false what is false.’ The policy of suppression 
for edifiction’ sake, or for fear of scandal, need not by any means 
amount to lying, or even to positive falsification of history. But 
there is no doubt that the open handling of unpleasant matters, 
besides being the noblest course in itself, is (in these days at least) 
the only way of meeting and of baffling attacks.” [Catholic Fort- 
nightly Review, Vol. XVI, No. 22.] 


If the interests of History are to be served, or the course of 
error stemmed, we may not ignore what we do not like, nor need 
we blush at old sheets which blush not, nor are we at liberty to 
retire with the instinct of self-preservation from facing that which 
we fear. [Rev. Thos. Hughes, S.J., Vol. I, p. 2, His. Jesuits N. A.] 
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CONVERSION OF A “NATIVE AMERICAN” RIOTER’S 
FAMILY. 


Rev. D. A. Merrick, S.J., in “ The, Recollections of an Old 
Fellow” in The Fordham Monthly, December, 1905, relates: 


“ There were no telegraphs, not to speak of telephones, at the 
time of the Philadelphia riots, when Catholic churches were burnt 
down and the poor Irishmen were shot down like dogs behind 
their burning houses. So, as I was a religious reader of the New 
York Herald in those days, none of these details escaped my knowl- 
edge. The native Americans, as they were then called, preceded 
the Know-nothings by some years. They were prevented from 
doing any mischief in New York City by Archbishop, then Bishop, 
Hughes, who told the Catholics to defend themselves. For several 
* weeks our churches were protected every night by armed men, and 
perhaps some of the muskets I have seen at Fordham College may 
be lying rusted in sore corner still. In Brooklyn they marched to 
attack the new Catholic church, i.e., St. Paul’s, in Court Street, 
but they were driven back by a shower of stones and brick bats, 
the Catholic women supplying the men with the materials of war. 
Every other week, for two years after these events, the newspapers 
would record the violent death of some men, with the remark, ‘ He 
was one of the Philadelphia rioters.’ This I noticed myself, boy 
as I was. Strangely enough, I prepared for death the widow of 
the leader of these Philadelphia natives.” 


On February 16, 1906, in reply to inquiry Father Merrick 
wrote me: 

“During the year I spent in Philadelphia—1880-81—I made 
the acquaintance of a Mrs. de Barros whose mother, Mrs. Levin 
had been baptized ten years before, but never had made her first 
Communion. She was crippled with rheumatism and when she 
was dying they sert or came for me and I had just time to prepare 
her for death.” 

Mrs. Levin was buried from St. Patrick’s Church. She was 
the widow of Louis C. Levin, Congressman, and active in the 
Native American Riots of 1844. 

Once I was on a jury, a witness was Louis Levin, the son of 
the Native American. Later I was informed that he, too, was a 
Catholic convert. f 
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ARCHBISHOP CARROLL TO JOHN RIDDLE OF 
NATIONAL BRIDGE, 1809. 
BALTIMORE, Jan. 19, 1809. 

Sir:-—Your favor of the 9th is received, and excited in me 
much regret for your deceased lady, especially on account of her 
being deprived by her great distance in her last moments of that 
consolation which is afforded to the members of the Catholic Church 
thro’ the Sacraments and ministry of divine Justification. But I 
entertain a confident hope that her faith and ardent desire of being 
made a partaker of the Holy Sacraments excited in her Soul the 
acts of Religion and wishes necessary for receiving them worthily, 
and consequently, that our merciful Fr. in heaven accepted her 
good will, as he would have accepted the real performance of the 
duties prescribed to them who have opportunity. Since the receipt 
of yours I have performed for her the exercises of Christian Charity 
prescribed by our Religion and in particular have offered to our 
Heavenly father thro’ Jesus Christ, the Sacrifice of his precious 
Body and Blood perpetuated for ever in his Church at the celebra- 
tion of Mass. If she owed any debt to divine Justice at.the time of 
her death, the prayers of her fellow Christians for their departed 
Brethren and particularly the holy offering at Mass of the blood 
and Lamb, which takes away the sins of the World will afford her 
the heart relief; whether the offering be made at the place of her 
death or elsewhere. Indeed there is no prospect before me of 
affording to you the satisfaction of your seeing at present a clergy- 
man at your residence. The few who are at my disposition are 
too much engaged to leave their congregations: and if any one 
could be spared he could not carry with him so far all things neces- 
sary for an altar, and celebration of Mass. Be assured that .I shall 
continue to recommend her soul to the throne of divine mercy and 
after receiving her religious legacy and donation to the Church a 
solemn service shall be performed by the clergy and the choir for 
her memory. I am, with sincere regard, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
+ JOHN, Bishop of Baltimore. 


To Mr. Joun RIpbLe, 


near the Natural Bridge, 
Rockbridge Co., Va. 


[Archives of Baltimore. 























Letter from Ambassador E gan. I9I 


In October (1910) RESEARCHES was published the two stories 
of Maurice Francis Egan [divesting him of all title] which I pub- 
lished in The Guardian Angel in 1867—the first printed stories of 
this later highly commended writer. I received the following letter 
from Ambassador Egan: 


AMERICAN LEGATION, 
CopENHAGEN, November 7, 1910. 

My dear Mentor:—It was very pleasant for me to see,—under 
your own hand and seal, as it were——that you had a really warm 
spot in your heart for me. I re-read my stories, laboriously written 
down to the youthful mind, with real joy. You had refused to 
publish my first, “ L’Nomo dal Mantello Verde,” that was the title. 
I think. My father had a passion for languages, and he wanted me 
to begin Italian, and I began. This story was, I think, the result 
of reading Miss Edgeworth’s “ Parents’ Assistant” and the early 
lessons in the Italian Grammar. You would not have it for The 
Guardian Angel, you said that you thought it was a translation; I 
was terribly disappointed. I knew that my father would be greatly 
pleased, if he saw, in print, that I showed evidences of Italian 
culture. Then I tried to write two plain stories in plain words, 
with an obvious moral for “the young,” the obvious moral being 
carefully pointed out. I recall the happy Christmas Eve when 
“ Johnny Thorne” came in the mail. My father gave me five dollars, 
and I at once bought a copy of Froissart’s “ Chronicles,” for “two 
and a half” at a stand for old books in Fifth Street below Sansom. 

You cannot imagine what pleasure you gave me when you 
accepted that story; but I sighed over the loss of the more grandiose 
Italian one. I think you accompanied the acceptance with some 
lines of good advice. And, after the vacation, when I went early 
to the Latin school,—which preceded every morning for some of us, 
the opening of the regular school,—Father Cantwell was polite 
enough to suggest that in time, I might do “it” in Latin. This 
was, of course, sarcasm. : 

To think that I should have lived to see your boy,—not then 
born,—one of the most respected and talented priests in our country! 
Long afterwards, I remember you saying that your “ red-headed” 
lad liked some of my Jater stories. How well I remember that 
Christmas Eve: The holly around the pictures of “ George Wash- 
ington at the Battle of Lexington” and “Shakespeare and His 
Friends” (published by the Cosmopolitan Art Association, of which 
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my father was an enthusiastic patron), the Christmas tree from 
Second Street Market, and the turkey and apples from our Penn- 
sylvania-Dutch cousins. The honeysuckle and the prairie roses and 
the grape vine in the garden (we were fortunate enough to have 
an unusually large garden at the back), bare, but seemingly ex- 
pectant,—for it was Christmas time. And, above all, that air of 
serene comfort and perfect well-being——for which simple tastes 
were responsible. That one found in Philadelphia in those days, 
when the front steps were rubbed with white sand,-the pavement 
colored with red paint, the knocker rubbed until it was golden,— 
and you didn’t dream of anything better in all the world, except to 
be at home,—which blessing I wish you all! M. F. E. 
P.S.—Mrs. Egan and I have just come back from Count 
Holstein-Ledreborg’s castle, where we were, with only his family, . 
present at the blessing of his chapel. His ancestors who built this 
chapel were Lutherans. He and his wife are devout Catholics; by 
permission of the very broad-minded King, he was enabled to have 
the chapel dedicated on All Saints’ Day. It is the first Lutheran 
church in Denmark turned into a Catholic place of worship. There 
has been no adverse comment. People noticed, however, that at 
the time of its Lutheran dedication, Christian VI was the guest of 
honor; this time it was the American Minister—the representative 
of a Republic! E. 


WORK. 
Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market place or tranquil room 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray: 
“ This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done, in the right way.” 


Then I shall see it not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours 
And cheerful turn when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play, and love, and rest, 
Because I know for me my life is best. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 
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